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only a question of which machine. Some things 

that you buy for the home are quickly used up 

or worn. out, and if you made a poor selection once, 
there’s a chance to correct it next time, but in buying 

a sewing machine it’s different. You must live with 

it, work with it, depend upon it for years; therefore 
its selection becomes a serious matter, and this 

emphasizes the importance of selecting the 


a home has to have a sewing machine — it’s 


Sewing Machine. 


It is built especially for family use, and adapts 
itself automatically to the wide variety of work 
necessary in the home. Its working mechanism is 
the simplest, most positive, most durable, 
easiest running of any machine in the world. 
It embodies every improvement that improves, 
but is free from useless ‘‘frills’? that are simply 
‘*talking points’’ to accomplish the sale. 
The New Home will make your sewing days 
days of enjoyment, and the longer you use it, 
the more satisfied you will be. 


Send for our literature and start the New Year right. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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I. WHEN ARROW HARBOR 
WENT TO COLLEGE. 


IN her own dainty room 
{ Philippa Poppleham sat 
a] dejectedly on the floor. 


Her brown hands were buried 
in her curls; her brown eyes 
were serious and perplexed. Before her stood 
two large trunks and a capacious suit case, 
already packed to overflowing. Round her, but 
half-emerging from their tissue-paper and rib- 
bons, there stood, in serried ranks: 

Five pincushions, of varying shapes and 
sizes ; six fancy bags ; one large porcelain lamp ; 


four sofa pillows ; two china match-safes, repre-' 


senting a meek rabbit and a still meeker cow; 
three knitted twine-ball holders; four vases, 
all large and fragile. 

*‘T don’t really need any of these things at 
eollege,’’ she argued, gloomily. ‘‘And I’m 
morally certain that my room will be too small 
to hold even an extra sofa pillow. But they 
must go somehow. They’re gifts, every one, 
and people were dears to give them to me. 
But that will mean an extra trunk. And I'll 
have heavy excess baggage to pay as it is, and 
I’m already costing so much that poor Uncle 
Jimmy will wish he’d never offered me this 
year at school. I might carry the lamp myself 
in his old valise; but the vases and the other 
things —’’ 

‘“May I come in, Philippa?’’ 

Aunt Lucretia’s mild tap was followed by 
Aunt Lucretia herself, carrying yet another 
pink tissue parcel and a large pot of calla lilies. 

“Old Mrs. Barbour sent these,’’ she ex- 
plained. Her tired, elderly eyes brightened as 
they met Philippa’s. People usually bright- 
ened up when they looked at Philippa. ‘‘It is 
a silk handkerchief-bag. She wants you to 
take these lilies, too.’’ 

Philippa surveyed the seventh beribboned 
bag, then the huge heavy flower-pot. The 
twinkle deepened in her eyes. 

‘*‘T’ll run over and thank Mrs. Barbour the 
minute I finish packing. But, Aunt Lucy, 
how can I carry them? What with my bag, 
my suit case, my umbrella, my guitar —’’ 

‘Well, but old Mrs. Barbour knew your 
mother, and loved her dearly, Philippa. And 
she is so interested in all your plans, and she 
says you must send her a sketch of your room, 
and write her every week, and tell her all about 
your new friends, and everything about the 
college life. She told me to-day that if Eliza- 
beth had lived, she would have sent her to the 
university, too.’’ 

Philippa’s look softened suddenly. 

‘‘Oh, be sure I’ll take the lilies. Don’t you 
worry, Aunt Lucy. We can wrap the stalks in 
cotton, so they won’t chill.’’ 

‘*There’s the door-bell again. 
go.”? 

She came back, carrying a long brown bundle. 
Philippa glanced up with a smothered sigh. 

‘‘ Another going-away present, Aunt Lucy ?’’ 

‘Yes. Miss Nettie Anderson brought it. 
Something she made for you herself, she said. 
I can’t imagine —’’ Aunt Lucy unrolled the 
huge square of padded perfumed silk, and 
fumbled at the card. 

‘**A pattern case; to roll up paper patterns 
when not in use.’ Dear me, Philippa, what 
use will you have for paper patterns at col- 
lege?’’ 

**T can’t see, myself.’’ 
herself a rueful chuckle. 
fully made ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but very bulky. Philippa, where did 
all these presents come from? What an army !’’ 

‘“‘My Portuguese Mission boys gave me the 
big banquet lamp, you know. Tom Barrett 
sent me the lovely Wedgwood vase, and Edith 
Mayo sent the scarlet sofa cushion, and the 
littlest Kendall girl the blue one. The Dumarez 
twins and the Viera baby crocheted the twine- 
ball holders at kindergarten, and the two pin- 
cushions, the wabbly tomato and the strawberry, 
are from the Friedlund twins—they sewed them 
at kindergarten ; and the Finnegan twins bought 
me the two china match-safes, because their 
mother felt that their sewing wasn’t up to the 
Dumarez-Friedlund mark. Miss Octavia Ben- 
nett and Mrs. Blake and Jeremiah’s mother 
gave me the big vases —’’ 

‘*Well, I hope you can pack them all safely, 
child. There’s the bell again. I must go.’’ 

Philippa worked on steadily. Presently 
another tap summoned her. 

**Phil, may I come in?’’ 

Uncle Jimmy strode into the room. Uncle 
Jimmy had been the mainstay of their little 
household for so long that one quite forgot that 
he was little more than a boy in years. To- 
night he looked hardly older than Philippa 
herself. On his big arm cuddled a drowsy 
bunch of velvety fur, the tiny head snuggled 


No, dear, I’ll 


Philippa permitted 
**But isn’t it beauti- 


a 
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in his shoulder. He tumbled 
the sleepy, sprawling bundle 
into Philippa’s lap with an 
eloquent gesture. His curly black head was 
high ; his black eyes blazed. 

**Philippa, I went to the kitchen just now, 
and if I didn’t catch Aunt Lucy feeding this 
puppy a piece of lemon pie! And this morn- 
ing she gave him a raised doughnut and a slice 
of ham, ‘because he begged so prettily,’ she 
explained. I can’t say anything for fear I’ll 
hurt her blessed feelings, but it drives me wild. 
He’s the finest little chap and the most intelli- 
gent dog on the whole peninsula. Even Win- 
stanley First couldn’t hold a candle to him. 
And here I must sit still and see the little fellow 
poisoned right before my eyes !’’ 

Philippa twinkled. 

“But, Uncle Jimmy, you ate two pieces of 
that identical pie yourself, and uncounted 
doughnuts — 

‘“‘That’s a very different thing.’’ Uncle 
Jimmy viewed her severely, in too grim earnest 
to see the fun. ‘‘Herodotus is a thoroughbred 
collie, and his health is a valuable consideration. 
I’ll never be able to raise him properly; for 
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the loggers and the camp cook | 
for, from baked beans to stick candy. 


does the Finnegan twins. 
cooky jar, 


You’re the only one that uses any judgment | all! 
Now that you’re going away, and | yourself all out to hurry it through for me. 


with him. 


I have to go to Vancouver, they’ll kill him 


when I take him up to camp, | leather ! 


feed him everything he te: uses | 
And 
here at home Aunt Lucy treats him just as she 
Leads him to the | with her toppling armful of bundles. 
and tells him to help himself. | you have finished my embroidered waist, after 


enjoyed that year, especially if 
I’d had Winstanley First along. 
And Herodotus will never let 
you be lonely, Phil. He’ll be 
more company than a private 
circus.”’ 

‘*There’s no doubt about 
eb !’’ Philippa assented, with some emphasis. 
She seized Herodotus by the ear and separated 
him forcibly from the lace-frilled pincushion, 
which he was delightedly worrying. Herodotus 
whimpered reproachfully, then made a glad 
dash for the tallest calla-lily stalk. Philippa 
pulled him back by the collar and set him 
down with a shake. 

‘*He’ll be a lively addition to a houseful of 
college girls, Uncle Jimmy !’’ 

**Won’t he, though!’ Une le Jimmy beamed, 
unaware of her mild irony. ‘‘Now shall I put 
him in a erate, or hand him over to the Pull- 
man porter ?’’ 

Poor Philippa gasped audibly. 

**T really can’t, Uncle Jimmy —’’ she began. 

But somehow her rebellious tongue halted on 
the words. Perhaps it was the odd new boyish 
note in her young uncle’s laughing voice which 
checked her. Asa matter of fact, Uncle Jimmy 
had very little time to be boyish in. The man 
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who, at twenty-four, is superintendent.of a 
great lumber company, and accountable not 


only to its score of stockholders for their prop- 
erty, but responsible as well for the welfare 
and the behavior of the fourscore rough-and- 
ready lumbermen in his forest camps, has little 
leeway for frolicking. These last two years 
had been so hurried and so crowded that even 
his rare days at home must be days of work, 
not of recreation. It was a long time since 
Philippa had seen him so interested, so gaily 
at his ease. 

*‘T mean—I really can’t think which would 
be the better plan.’’ She set her lips resolutely 
on the words. ‘‘You send him just as you 
think best.’’ 

**You’re all right, Phil!’’ Her uncle be- 
stowed an approving pat. ‘‘Now see to it that 
he has a roomy kennel, and plenty of clean 
drinking-water, and all the biscuit he wants, 


but no meat till he’s a month or so older. Take 
him out on a leash yourself. He’s too little 
and too valuable to trust a boy with him. And 


mind you don’t let the girls give him fudges or 
rabbit. They can risk their own health if they 
insist, but I don’t want them chancing his.’’ 

‘Very well, Uncle Jimmy.’’ Philippa 
rescued the nearest vase from Herodotus’s 
exploring paws, and extracted her best lace 
handkerchief from his mouth. 

**It’s good to know that I can send you to 
college, if only for one year, Phil,’’ said her 
uncle, turning toward the door. His voice held 
again that odd, wistful note, but his eyes smiled. 
**T hated to lose college for myself, but I set 
my heart that you should have a taste of it, 
anyway. You and Herodotus go and get all 
the wisdom you can carry home, and share all 
the fun that’s going. And if the new mills do 
as well by us another year, you shall go back 
and graduate. So don’t try to crowd all the 
four years’ work into one, and don’t fail to 
crowd in all the good times the year will hold. 
I must go back to my accounts. Good night, 
sis.’’ 

**You’re the dearest dear of them all,’’ re- 
marked Philippa, as the door closed. She 
irrelevantly cuffed Herodotus, who had knocked 
over both meek match-safes, and was choking 
on a twine-ball holder. ‘‘I’d take along a baby 
elephant to please you. I’d almost as soon take 
a baby elephant as this marauding puppy — 
Herodotus, that ruffle is chiffon, not sole- 
Herodotus Poppleham, if you break 
| that Wedgwood vase I’ll — 

‘Philippa, may I come in? 

‘‘Why, Marcia Hill, to be sure!’’ Philippa 
sprang up to greet the sweet-faced newcomer 
“Oh, 


9? 


How lovely! Only I know you’ve tired 


And— Why, Marcia!’’ Philippa stared at 


with pancakes and kindness between them. | the big crape-paper parcel, half the size of her 


Philippa, do take him to college with you.’ 
**T-take Herodotus !’’ 
to the floor with the violence of her exclama- 
tion. ‘‘Why, Uncle Jimmy, how could I?’’ 
‘Plenty of people take their dogs to college !’’ 
retorted Uncle Jimmy. 
the puppy against his sunburned cheek. 
black eyes held a queer, wistful little shine. 
‘*That year I planned for Princeton I meant 
to take Winstanley First along. 
dearest dog, and the best chum I ever had. 


But the mills burnt down that August, you | 
remember, and the next spring Captain Barrett | 


died, so I couldn’t have been spared, anyway. 


| trunk. 
The fat bunch rolled | 
| eager question. 


He stooped and cuddled | 
His | 


He was the | peach 


‘*‘Whatever can that be ?’’ 
The little seamstress flushed happily at the 


‘*Mother and I thought maybe you’d like to 
give a party right away when you got to col- 
lege,’’ she said, in her soft, bashful voice, 
mother baked you one of her eight-layer choco- 
late-cakes, and I made peppermint taffy and 
cheese-cakes, and brought four glasses of my 
jam, and some honey. It isn’t near 
what we wanted to give —’’ 

‘*Well, it’s precisely what I wanted to get,’’ 
rippled Philippa, recklessly hugging the big 
red box. ‘‘I’ll have a spread the very night I 


hag 


But I’ve often thought how much I’d have | get there, and the next, and the next night, 














too. 
piece of home to take along 

‘*To hear you talk about college, Philippa, 
is almost as good as going myself.’’ Marcia 
folded the new waist carefully. ‘‘I don’t know 
when I’ve enjoyed myself as I have this month, 
helping on your pretty things, and hearing you 
tell all the gay times you were going to have. 
When I was a little girl, I used to think maybe 
I’d grow up and go away to school myself. 
But since I’ve known I never could, I’ve 
wanted you to go instead. Miss Octavia 
Bennett was in to buy some floss this after- 
noon, and she was saying how glad all Arrow 
Harbor was about it. Since the mills burned 
and the town got so poor, there hasn’t anybody 
dared to think college. Seems as if Arrow 
Harbor had sort of lost courage. But now 
you’re starting out, people seem to be kind of 
heartening up. Miss Octavia said that the 
Bostwick girls were even talking as if they 
might try and send Ellen another year. She 
wants to be a teacher so bad. Now I must run 


Marcia, how good you are to give me this 


? 
‘ 


along. I know I’m in the way.’”’ 
“T’ll walk down-street with you,’’ said 
Philippa, slipping into her coat. ‘‘I must go 


to Miss Bostwick’s for my new hat, then run 
in and tell Mrs. Rutherford good-by. It’s late, 
but she always reads all evening, anyway.”’ 

Old Mrs. Rutherford’s small, exquisitely kept 
house, the one handsome home in the stranded 
logging town, stood back from the street. 
Round it flourished a rose-garden, which had 
been Philippa’s joy since the day when, a 
flaxen-curled mite of three, Mrs. Rutherford 
had coaxed her with. peppermint lozenges 
through the awe-inspiring picket gate, and had 
put the whole fairy-land of delight at her dis- 
posal. As she waited on the door-step, Philippa 
reflected that ever since that day Mrs. Ruther- 
ford had stood to her for peppermints and roses, 
with her shrewd, pungent, loving fun, her 
overflowing, fragrant generosities. 

‘Is that you, Philippa Poppleham? Well, 

it’s quite time !’’ Mrs. Rutherford, erect, 
trim, bright-eyed, did not rise from her 
chair as the maid ushered Philippa in. 
She was bound for life to that chair, yet 
indomitable spirit flashed in her eyes and 
rang in her welcoming voice. ‘‘Sit down. 
Tut, tut, inthe light, so I can have a 
good look at you. Child, how you do 
grow! You’ve shot up this summer like 
a sunflower. Now what’s in those two 
bandboxes, pray tell?’’ 

‘My travelling hat, for one thing. Shall 
I put it on?” 

‘‘H’m! Very neat, indeed. What’s in 
the other bandbox? Your Sunday one?’’ 

‘*‘N-no.’’ Philippa opened it. ‘‘Miss 
Lizzie Bostwick made me the most beauti- 
ful rose-silk lamp-shade. Isn’t it lovely ?”’ 

‘*Beautiful material, yes. But—mercy, 
Philippa, it’s as big as a circus tent! It’s 
almost as big as Grandfather Todd’s green 
ark umbrella! You'll have to havea lamp 
built to fit it. Beats all what foolish pres- 
ents some folks will give. Now don’t run 
away. I know you have twenty things to 
do, but wait. 

‘*T’ve been reading over those catalogues 
you brought me. That women’s gymna- 
sium must be an admirable thing. I hope 
you’ ll make good use of it, the fencing and 
the swimming, and everything else. Now 
I’ve been wanting to make you some gift to 
take to college, but I couldn’t make up my 
mind until to-day what it should be.’’ 

Philippa’s face of determined pleasure 
did not for a moment betray the pang that 
smote her. Another present! Well, she 
must buy a third trunk, that was all. 

‘*And I’ve decided that I want to make 
sure you'll use those gymnasium privileges 
in every way. So I’m going to give you 
fifty dollars for the extra expenses they will 
entail.’’ 

Philippa crimsoned to her eyelashes. She 
opened her lips. 

‘*Tut! tut! I’m still equal to choosing suit- 
able remembrances for my friends, even if I 
am a stupid old lady, tied to a wheel-chair. 
Now use it sensibly, Philippa. Buy an extra 
walking-suit and thick-soled shoes for your 
cross-country tramps. See that you have a 
pretty gymnasium suit, as well as a comfortable 
one. No, don’t hug me yet, till I’m done. I 
have one other present for you that I know 
you’ll enjoy even more. I’ll give you three 
guesses. ’’ 

Philippa sparkled. 
Please !’’ 

‘IT knew you wouldn’t have patience to 


“Oh, but I can’t wait! 


guess.”’ Mrs. Rutherford chuckled at her 
eagerness. ‘‘Well, I’ll not keep you in sus- 


pense. I’m going to give you—Captain Jinks !’’ 

*‘Captain Jinks!’’ Mercifully—and miracu- 
lously — poor Philippa’s expression did not 
change with her exclamation; but her bewil- 
dered eyes stared past Mrs. Rutherford till they 
rested, as by dread fascination, upon the grim, 
gray, supercilious parrot, who sat ruffled and 
aloof on his polished brass ring. 

‘*Yes, Captain Jinks,’’ repeated Mrs. Ruth- 
erford, happily. ‘‘You’re going to be a little 


homesick, Philippa,—that can’t be helped,— 
but if anybody can cheer you up and keep 
your mind distracted, it will be the Captain. 
I couldn’t part with him for anybody on earth 
but you, dear. 


But you’re like my own child 
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to me, and I want to share the best I have with 
you. We’ll tuck him right into his cage now,’’ 
she added, too delighted with her loving plan 
to see the growing panic in Philippa’s face. 
‘*Now you can take him right along. Good-by, 
dear child, and a happy year!’’ 

Philippa plodded homeward down the quiet, 
frost - crisped lanes. Her bandboxes were 
clutched in one hand; the large muffled cage, 
from which sounded an occasional muffled 
croak, hung limply from the other. The Sep- 
tember moonlight showed betraying gleams on 
Philippa’s long lashes, yet irresistible laughter 
shook her with every step. 

‘‘The bandbox and the bird-cage, the pot of 
lilies and the cake, the puppy and the banquet 
lamp—oh, what will people at the university 
think of me when I come puffing in! Oh, it 
does make me feel so absurd, so utterly, abomi- 
nably ridiculous !’’ 

Home at last, she dropped her impedimenta, 





| sat down weakly beside her high-piled trunks, 


and viewed the maddening chaos in blank de- 
spair. But only for a moment. Then, with 
her own unfailing, plucky humor, she rose to 
face the fray. 

‘Now that will just do, Philippa. It’s not 
you alone that’s going to college. It’s Uncle 
Jimmy, and old Mrs. Barbour, and poor Marcia 
and her mother. It’s Edith Mayo, and Miss 
Nettie Anderson, and Mrs. Rutherford, and 
the Bostwick girls. It’s all Arrow Harbor. 
You’re not being sent just for yourself alone. 
College is for them, too. And you’re to take 
them all along with you, in every way that 
you can. And you’re to make the very best of 
it all, so that you can bring the heart of it back 
to them. There, now! College isn’t just for 
one lucky girl. It’s for all Arrow Harbor; 
and all Arrow Harbor shall go.’’ 

So, cake and lilies, puppy and parrot, bag 
and baggage, Arrow Harbor started away. 


LETTING IN THE FRESH AIR 
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’ FIZSF being covered with elaborate foli- 
” 4 age and armorial devices, repre- 
—_ senting the toil of some old French 


HIS adventure came about 
through an invitation 7 LA 
i} which Ray Churchill re- sj 
ceived from his friend, Jacques 4 
Pourbiere of Two Rivers, New Brunswick. 
Ray had half-promised to visit his New 
Brunswick acquaintance during the deer-hunt- 
ing season, and late in August was reminded 
of the fact. A second letter came in September, 
the carefully worded school English of the writer 
not being able to conceal the warmth and 
urgency of the invitation. 

So Ray telegraphed his acceptance, and four 
days later arrived at Fredericton, where he 
secured a hunting license. The next morning 
he reached Two Rivers, and Jacques met him 
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THE CANADIAN HASTILY CLIMBED ONE OF THE POSTS. 


with a span of ponies, attached to a queer 
spring vehicle, mounted on wheels that seemed 
out of all proportion to the body of the carriage. 
Ray wondered if it was a relic of Acadia, but 
did not like to ask. They drove for a dozen 
miles through a wooded and hilly country, and 
arrived at their destination shortly before night- 
fall. 

Jacques was quite alone at the time, as his 
parents had gone to visit their older children 
along the St. John River. He promised Ray 
at least one deer within a couple of days, and 
another within a week. 

The Pourbiere home resembled those of the 
better class of habitants, but with a difference 
due to the greater prosperity of the family in 
preceding generations. The main room had a 
huge fireplace, used only occasionally, for there 
was an air-tight stove connected with the 
chimney just above it, to afford greater warmth 
in winter. The other rooms were chiefly 
detached, although there was an entry-like 
porch on the south front of the living-room, 
and a huge door opening at the east end, both 
connecting with the yard outside. 

But the wood-shed, milk-house and summer 
kitchen were in the rear, each being a rectan- 
gular building of heavy logs, with low lofts 
above. The homestead was, in fact, a cluster 
of houses rather than a single dwelling. 

What most attracted Ray’s attention were the 
huge bedsteads in the living-room. They were 
tall four-posters, such as he had seen else- 
where, but with the difference that a canopy 
covered them. Each had a carved wooden 
frame, surmounting the top of the posts like a 
roof. The wood was black with age, its surface 
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artisan of the seventeenth century. 
They probably had been brought across 
the Atlantic by the original emigrant, and 
carefully preserved ever since. They stood in 
diagonally opposite corners of the room, and 
upheld the hugest of feather beds, with gay, 
home-made worsted coverlets and valances that 
shamed the hues of the rainbow. They cer- 
tainly tempted to rest in that climate and at 
that season, but would have seemed suffocating 
in a warmer region. 

That evening Ray said: 

‘*See here, Jacques, you have double win- 
dows, with no way of 
opening them that I can 
find, and your fireplace 
is closed to make a better 
draft for this stove. I’m 
used to fresh air at night. 
If I leave the end door 
ajar, you won’t be afraid 
of burglars, will you?’’ 

The Canadian 
shrugged his shoulders 
at this exhibition of his 
guest’s eccentricity, but 
his hospitality was more 
than equal to the strain. 

**Non, non !’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Nobody rob. 
We nevaire lock doors 
here,’’ and his white 
teeth flashed. 

Ray laughed softly as 
he thrust a billet of wood 
between the door and its 
frame. ‘‘But why do 
you say ‘br-r-r!’ under 
your breath ?’’ he asked. 

**Co-old before morn- 
ing, ver’ cold !’’ 

‘*I know, but we’ll be 
snug in bed, and won’t 
feel it. You Canadians 
wouldn’t have so much 
consumption if you 
breathed purer air when 
you slept.’’ 

**Oui !’’ was the po- 
lite reply ; and nothing 
more was said. 

Long before dawn Ray 
sprang from bed, closed the door and stirred 
up the fire. The moon, although low in the 
west, was still brilliant when they made their 
way to where a stream trickled down to 
Cedar Lake, and within a half-hour got their 
first deer, a fine three-year-old buck. 

They secured some smaller game during the 
morning, and in the afternoon took the deer 
home, and skinned and dressed it. Most of the 
carcass was hung up in the milk-room, but 
Jacques carried a hind quarter in and suspended 
it beside the closed fireplace, later cutting off 
steaks for supper and breakfast. 

They passed a merry evening, each telling 
stories of his experiences, which were so differ- 
ent in quality that they possessed all the 
charm of novelty to the respective listeners. 
Again Ray set the door ajar, after they had 
undressed, and in a few moments both were 
asleep. 

Several hours passed. Had either young 
man been awake, he might have heard soft 
footfalls about the door. A squatty, heavily 
built animal, with huge feet, bob tail, and 
pointed ears adorned with tufts of hair, had 
traced the slaughtered deer to the farmhouse 
by means of drops of blood, and now was 
searching eagerly for the meat. 

He sought the milk-room again and again, 
and even sprang to the window-ledge, but 
could not get inside. Then he came back and 
sniffed at the partly open door of the living- 
room. 

The human smell was there, and he hesitated. 
But so, too, was the odor of fresh venison, 
and his mouth watered. 

A round head was thrust inside the door. 














The moon, peering above the hemlocks to the 
southeastward, cast its rays through a window 
directly upon the fresh meat. 

The temptation was greater than the intruder 
was able to withstand. Inch by inch he crowded 
past the swaying door, and silently crept toward 


the venison. The two men were breathing 
very loudly, but neither stirred; and at last he 
gathered supreme courage, and leaped upon the 
meat. 

It fell with a crash against the stove, and 
the two were awakened simultaneously. As 
Jacques sprang from the bed, the animal 
backed, dragging the quarter of venison toward 
the door. He collided with it, knocking the 
billet of wood outside, and the latch fell into 
place with a clash. 

Finding himself a prisoner, the creature ad- 
vanced, spitting and growling, straight at 
Jacques, who, crying, ‘‘Loup cervier! loup 
cervier!’’ retreated to the bed. 

But the pursuit did not end there. Seeing 
that the beast was about to leap upon the bed, 
the Canadian hastily climbed one of the posts, 
not a second too soon, and ensconced himself 
on the edge of the canopy top, with his back 
pressed against the timbers of the loft floor 
above. 

Ray had been too much amazed to interfere 
at first, but now the time seemed ripe to reopen 
the door and drive the lynx out. He made a 
rush, but the angry creature turned and dashed 
at his legs so viciously that in a couple of 
seconds he, too, found himself perched precari- 
ously on the canopy of his own bed, with 
‘*prick-ears’’ spitting and snarling on the cov- 
erlet. 

**Can that beast climb up here, like a cat?’’ 
he asked, with no little anxiety in his tones. 

‘*Oui,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he can; but loup 
cerviers don’ climb mooch.’’ 

In a few moments the lynx went back to the 
venison, and began eating it voraciously, only 
stopping to snarl when the young men spoke 
or moved. The fire was very low, the room 
had been well aired, and the two were thinly 
clad. Before long their teeth were chatter- 
ing. 

‘*‘EKef Ah can get heem away from door, 
Ah’ll roon an’ get goon an’ feex heem!’’ 
Jacques said, with marked ill-will underlying 
his quaint English. 

He clambered about the creaking canopy 
frame, which threatened to collapse at any 
moment, till he reached the side wall. Along 
this were suspended loops of onions. A big 
one hurtled through the air and hit the intruder 
in the side. He whirled about and dashed for 
the bed. 

Babette, the family cat, had been concealed 
beneath this bed during the preceding scrim- 
mage. She now thrust out her head just in 
time to be seen by the lynx, and the liveliest 
sort of chase about the room ensued. 

When hard pressed, she somehow reached a 
shelf close beside Ray, climbed recklessly over 
him, her claws stabbing him in a dozen places, 
and hid behind him. The lynx was thoroughly 
aroused, and although clumsier and heavier, set 
out sturdily to follow. 

Ray’s hand fell on the shelf, and clutched a 
flat-iron, of which there were a half-dozen in 
a row. Leaning forward, he struck the on- 
comer a hard blow over the head. Prick-ears 
fell to the floor, and rolled, writhing, strug- 
gling and half-stunned, under the bed. 

“Now, Jaeques, now!’’ Ray yelled. His 
host jumped, and was outside the door in an 
instant. Ray grasped another flat-iron and 
waited. The sound of struggling beneath the 
bed was unabated. 

In five minutes he heard a plaintive voice 
calling outside : 

‘*‘Where you put dem goons ?’’ 

**In the milk-room.’’ 

‘*Oui, but where? Ah’m freezing !’’ 

‘*T—I don’t remember. ’’ . 

Jacques, saying many things in a patois he 
had never learned in the provincial school, 
went back to the milk-room. The lynx ven- 
tured to show his head, and a flat-iron dented 
the floor’ close beside it. Then the animal 
circled the room, dodged another missile, and 
hid in a dark corner. 

Ray could hear Jacques tossing things about 
in the obscurity of the milk-room, but plainly 
finding no guns, and as plainly getting colder 
every minute. 

Something must be done at once. He 
clutched a flat-iron in each hand, screwed his 
courage to the sticking-point, and dropped to 
the floor. 

As he flung the door wide open, he heard the 
rasping of the lynx’s claws on the boards 
behind him. He dashed outside, threw both 
flat-irons wildly at his pursuer, and jumped as 
far as he could to one side. The lynx kept 
straight on, headed for the woods a few rods 
away. 

Jacques had found his gun at last. He took 
a flying shot in the moonlight, hitting a tree at 
least a rod at the lynx’s right. Then the two 
went inside, enlivened the fire, and dressed as 
hastily as possible. 

‘Consumption is bad, ver’ bad for Cana- 
dians,’’ said Jacques, a half-hour later, picking 
his words with care. 

Ray grinned, but made no reply. 

‘“‘Night air is good; but Ah don’ lak dese— 
dese beeg microbes eet bring in.’’ 
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WINTER SPORTS IN SWEDEN 


By His Royal iigihiness,Prince Wilftelin 9 SWweden— 
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“A HEALTHY 
A mind in a 
healthy body !” 

This was what the 

Romans in old times 
considered the best 
standard for a sound 
and wholesome life. 
But this rule might 
just as well be applied 
to any people of the 
present time, to any 
nation that likes sport, 
not because of the 
sport in itself, but be- 
cause of the knowl- 
edge that exercise and 
training in the fresh 
open air are the very 
best and really the 
only way to obtain a 
‘thealthy mind in a 
healthy body.’’ 

Through sport one 
not only develops the 
muscles and the physical strength, 
but also in just as high a degree 
the spiritual qualities—pluck, cour- 
age, presence of mind, and a young, 
fresh and healthy view of life. 

I think there are especially three 
nations who have adopted this 
standard as their own—America, 
England and Sweden. During my 
short stay in America there were 
few things which impressed me so 
much as the sound and healthy 
way in which American boys were 
brought up. And all three nations 
have distinguished themselves in 
the great international contests all 
over the world and in different 
branches of sport. 

But there is hardly any country 
where winter sport has reached such 
a perfection as in Sweden, this be- 
cause of the favorable climate there. 
The winters are not too cold and 
rough, and as the country extends 
far to the north and south, there 
is always some place in it to be 
found where snow and ice make 
outdoor sport a delicious pleasure. 

Snow-shoeing, tobogganing, ska- 
ting, hockey on the ice, ice-yacht- 
ing, steeplechases in the snow, and 

















SWEDISH 
SNOW-SHOES. 


































NOTE. The author of this article, PrinceWilhelm of Sweden, is the second son of present King 
Gustaf V, who succeeded his father, King Oscar Il, on the Swedish throne, December 8, 1907. In 
the summer of 1907 Prince Wilhelm, then twenty-three years old, visited the United States, and 
made a multitude of friends among our Scandi and our people in general. 

Soon after the prince’s return to Sweden in 1907 he consented to contribute an article to The 
Youth’s Companion. It will have a special interest for our S d and all others 
will find in it an expression of the healthy spirit of outdoors, which is the present-day spirit of 
youth in every station of life. It will also give evidence of the prince’s mastery of another lan- 
guage than his own—a mastery essential to royal education. The prince refused to accept compen- 
sation for the article, but at his tion The C. ion had a cup specially designed, to be awarded 
annually in a skee-running competition. This cup the prince has named The Youth’s Companion 
Cup, and has made the ts for its I award.— The Editors. 
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takes a flight into the 
air, almost over the 
heads of the spectators. 
The very tops of the 
tall pine-trees that 
spring from the lower 
slopes of the hill can be 
seen beneath his snow- 
shoes, and in a flash he 








touches ground again, 








many other winter sports 
are pursued enthusiastic- 
ally in Sweden. 

I will give a short ac- 


twenty-five to thirty me- 


where the course was ters away, to glide off at 





count of the most nation- 
al of all our winter sports 
—the snow-shoeing. 

The way we go on 
snow-shoes is very differ- 
ent from the American 
method. The American 
or Indian snow-shoe is 
broad and round, more 
in the shape of a very 
big,clumsy tennis racket, 
made for walking. The 
Swedish snow -shoe, 
called skida, is a long, 
narrow piece of hard 
wood, made for sliding. 
With the help of two 
bamboo sticks, one in 
each hand, we push our- 
selves forward, at the 
same time taking very 
long, sliding steps, rest- 
ing for a short moment 
on each foot before the next step begins. Half- 
sliding, half-walking like this, we can attain a 
quite remarkable pace, and a well-trained man 
on snow-shoes can for a short time go nearly 
as fast as a horse canters. P 

In the sixty-kilometer race in 1905, the man 
who won the first prize covered the distance in 
five hours, fifteen minutes, forty-nine seconds, 
and the second prize-winner in five hours, 
eighteen minutes, thirty-eight seconds. The 
place where this race was held lies high up in 
the north of Sweden, and the competitors had 
to go over high mountains, through deep, thick 
woods, and over long, narrow lakes, where the 
ice was covered with snow. So they had to do 
their best in climbing hills, sliding down long 
slopes, and finding their way among the trees. 

Another race in the same part of Sweden, 
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OUTH has many advantages which we 
7 should all of us be glad to keep. Many 

little arts have been invented to conceal 
the inroads which time makes upon the most 
beautiful forms and faces. But the best thing 
about youth is not its fair appearance and ease 
of motion, although these are delightful to con- 
template. 

When Christ set a little child before His dis- 
ciples as an exemplar in some ways, He surely 
did not intend that they should imitate its 
immature ways of thinking. 

It was the simplicity and earnest attention 
of childhood which He thus bade them emu- 
late. 

Even so, in desiring to preserve our youth, 
we should consider most that freshness of in- 
terest and willingness to receive impressions 
which are characteristic usually of young people 
rather than of their elders. 

Youth has, too, a happy conceit of its own 
powers, and is apt to exaggerate in anticipation 
the amount and value of what it hopes to 
accomplish. 

Students of human nature consider this over- 
plus of self-reliance as valuable in the course 
of things, since without it young persons might 
be slow in venturing to put forth their real 
powers. 

To keep young, to be able to enjoy the beau- 
tiful things in life, to be earnest in inquiring 
into its goods and evils, and to be alert in pro- 
moting the good and discountenancing the evil 
—these are valuable traits of youth, which we 
should all wish to retain. Health, also, and 
robust strength are gifts which we would not 
willingly lose. 

The quick sympathy with misfortune, the 
warm indignation against wrong —these are 
ideal qualities of youth, which are as valuable 
in the man of eighty years as in the stripling 
who is scarcely of age. 

The Scripture says that it is good that a man 
should bear the yoke in his youth, and we may 
interpret this in modern language to signify 
that thoughtfulness in youth is a condition of 
the best that can be hoped for in life. The 
intoxication of foolery, the madness of mischief 
and extravagant fun—these are indulgences 
which sap the bodily and mental vigor of 












individuals. And al- 
though a youth of folly 
is often redeemed by a later life of 
intelligent service, yet the loss of 
time and of power must always be 
felt and regretted. The care of 
health is tedious to 
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KEEPING YOUNG 
By Sulia Ward Howe 


thirty kilometers, gave a lightning speed down 
the following results: the remainder of the hill 
First prize, two hours, to the level surface be- 
three minutes, thirty-six neath, where, with an 


seconds; second prize, 
two hours, nine minutes, 
forty seconds. And fi- 
nally, there is a third 7 
example, where the 

course was one hundred 

and eighty-four kilome- s»ow-swoes 
ters as the crow flies, and “"*’""""* course, by no means all 
in reality about two hun-|of them will land successfully. 
dred kilometers. Here | Falls are not very frequent, though, 
the distance was divided | but when they happen, a cloud of 
into three nearly equal | snow-dust will sometimes for half 
parts, and at the end of |a minute obscure the struggles of 
each section there was a | the victim. 

new man, who relieved It seems extraordinary that dis- 
the preceding one. The| asters hardly ever occur at these 
team winning the first | occasions. I have practised this 
prize covered the distance | kind of sport a great deal myself, 
in twenty hours, fifty- | and I know by experience that one 
eight minutes, six sec-| very seldom hurts oneself when 
onds ; and that winning | falling, even at such mad speed. 
the second prize in The record in snow-shoe-jump- 
twenty-one hours, twenty-nine minutes, twelve | ing is about thirty-five meters—not 
seconds. This makes an average speed of nearly | a bad record for a flight through the 
ten kilometers, or about six miles an hour. air without help of air-ships! 

But there is another feature of the snow- At places where nature has not 
shoeing that is perhaps still more interesting to| been kind enough to place some 
foreigners — the snow -shoe- jumping. Every | favorable hills for snow-shoe-jump- 
year there are regular competitions held all over | ing, but where the interest in this 
Sweden, wherever a good slope exists, and for | kind of sport flourishes neverthe- 
these occasions thousands and thousands of | less, there have been erected big 
spectators gather to watch the exciting game. slopes of wood, some twenty meters 

The ground on which this competition is held | high, so as to make it possible for 
consists of a very steep slope, each side bordered | the hundreds of young men and 
with galleries for the spectators. The compet- | boys to have a place where they can 
itor begins to slide downward from the top of | practise. I should be glad if these 
the hill. About one-third of the way down, a/| lines might give some idea about 
platform with a deep, straight drop has been | snow-shoeing in Sweden to the 
constructed. As the jumper reaches this point, | youth of the great, sport-loving 
he crouches, and then by straightening himself, | country beyond the ocean. 
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notice through some special gifts and talents, 
but they will in the end be swept aside from 
the great current of the public interest, as not 
having the knowledge which fits them for per- 
manent service. 

This sort’ of isolation tends to make people 
old before their time, for we cannot but feel 
ourselves old when we are no longer needed in 
our legitimate sphere of action. 

In the present connection a few words about 
recreation will not be out of place. 

This is as necessary to the mind as sleep is 
to the body, but is not so easily attained. The 


inclination of the knees, 
he gracefully swings 
round and stops. 

One after another, 
sometimes more than fifty 
competitors slide swiftly 
down the slope. Of 
























































exaggerate the value of in- 
dividual taste and impulse. 
These, indeed, may be acknowl- 
edged to be valuable, except when 
they cut us off from the sense of 
our fellowship in the community, 
and of our obligation 
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young people and often to serve it. common saying is that one man’s meat is 
appears to them quite Habits of regular oc- | another’s poison, and this holds true of all 
unnecessary, yet the cupation and _ study | entertainments. 
habits that conduce to tend greatly to prolong | Music, which is so exhilarating and delightful 


physical well-being are 
easily formed in early 
life. Among these are 
early hours of sleeping 
and waking, reasonable 
exercise in the open air, 
a moderate and simple 
diet, and the cultivation 
of a cheerful spirit. I 
think that regular occu- 
pation also promotes 
health of body. 

Now let us speak of 
the conditions which 
keep the mind young. 

I think that nothing 
ages one like selfish- 
ness. Consideration of 
others, if cultivated in 











the youth of those who 
form them in early life. 
If we have a daily task | 
to perform, we shall 

soon find that we can- 
not waste our strength 
in wild and extrava- 
gant actions. 

In the most laborious 
lives some time ought | 
to be given to thoug Art in general, to each one that which he 
for thought’s sake. Aj|can best appreciate, good poetry and pure 
few minutes even of | fiction, and above all, friendly society and 
serious reading and | intelligent conversation. These are all sources 
meditation will lend|of true recreation, and in all of them there 
pleasant wings of en-|is real gain to the individual as well as to 
joyment to the busiest | society. 
day. My last words shall be: 

I would say to young| Try to keep in touch with the best spirits 


to some people, gives to others no pleasurable 
sensation. 

We should not set a clown to gaze at Raphael’s 
pictures, or at the sculpture of the Greeks. 

So in devising recreation we must consider 
the great variety of human tastes. 

In seeking it we must be sure to pursue that 
which is elevating and refining, avoiding all 
that lowers the moral tone or blunts the finer 
| sensibilities. 


























youth, will so far be- 


people, be sure tocarve| of your time, with those who are raising 








come second nature as 
to make it impossible 
for the individual to 
overstep the bounds of politeness and that 


respect for one’s fellows which is really essen- | 


tial to self-respect. The sympathy which con- 
stantly reminds us that our fellow creatures 
have feelings and susceptibilities akin to our 
own is most valuable in that it keeps us in rela- 
tion with the great tide of humanity, not allow- 
ing one person to stagnate in his little corner of 
mere self-interest. 

Young people are sometimes too apt to 
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out of every day a/| instead of lowering the tone of the atmosphere 

little time for your-| in which they live. 

self. Devote this time} Avoid the companionship of those who deride 

| to the best subjects that your mind can compass. | sacred things and are inclined to ignore the 
In the community of which you will form | limits of refinement and good taste. 

a part, questions of great importance will con- Remember that ignoble amusements react 

stantly come up, in social manners, in municipal | upon character. 

government, in politics and in religion. How}; Never forget that we 

shall a man or woman be qualified to aid in the | contemplate. 

| settlement of such questions with no knowledge| Keep it always in mind that it must be 

|of what other people have learned, no trained | through our own effort that our progress through 

| habit of reasoning ? life shall bring with it the fulfilment of the 

People of this sort may, it is true, come into | best promise of our youth. 
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grow like to that we 
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A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT 
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S Bob descended | 


Chapter 


Fi aS | 


A stairs in re- | olute. ‘‘I’ll go,’’ he 


sponse to the! 

knocking, his mother | 

stood on the upper landing, 

trembling with excitement 

be fear. —~ the door was opened she could 

see a man in the uniform of a sergeant of the 
United States army. 

“‘T have come,’’ he said to Bob, ‘‘by order 
of the provost marshal to arrest Rhett Bannister, 
who has been drafted. and has failed to re- 
spond. ’’ 

‘He is not here,’’ replied Bob. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ said the man, ‘‘but we believe 
he is here. He was in this house last night. 
To the best of our knowledge, he has not left 
it. _Weshall be obliged to search the premises.’’ 

‘*You may do so, but I assure you he is not 
here.’’ 

The sergeant stepped into the hall, followed 
by a private. Outside, the house doors were 
guarded by the two soldiers who remained. 
The sergeant pushed his way into the parlor 
and sitting-room, threw open the blinds, and 
looked carefully about him. He went into the 
dining-room, raised the shades, and examined 
in order the pantries and the kitchen. He 
procured a lantern, 
went into the cellar, 
and searched every 
nook and corner of it. 

‘Tt is necessary for 
me,’’ he said, when he 
came back up the cellar 
stairs, ‘‘to go into the 
second story. Who is 
up there ?’’ 

‘‘My mother and my 
young sister.’’ 

‘*Will you kindly go 
ahead and tell them we 
are coming? I shall 
have to examine every 
room.’’ 

‘*You may go now. 
My mother is dressed.’’ 

So they went, all 
three, up-stairs. The 
soldiers peered into the 
room where Louise still 
slept peacefully. They 
went on into the other 
rooms, up the ladder 
into the attic, into all 
the corners and closets, 
every where. 

They then made a 
thorough search of the 
shop, the lock on the 
door of which they 
forced, and the interior 
of which they ex- 
plored. Strangely 
enough, it had not oc- 
curred to them to exam- 
ine the tower of the 
windmill. There was 
nothing about it, either 
in the shop or on the 
outside, which would 
indicate to the casual 
observer that it might 
become a hiding-place 
for a fugitive. 

If it had occurred to 
them, and they had 
proceeded with such.a search, the tragedy which 
Bob feared would surely have come. For Rhett 
Bannister, watching through his port-hole the 
movements of the soldiers, was ready to shoot 
any person who attempted to force him from 
his place of concealment. 

When Bob came out on the kitchen porch 
and glanced up at the windmill tower, he caught 
a glimpse of a rifle-barrel through one of the 
small dark openings which his father had made, 
and knew how narrowly the household had 
escaped a tragedy. For even as he looked, the 
soldiers were 7oming back, by the garden path, 
to the house. 

The young sergeant was plainly disappointed 
and vexed over the result of his expedition. 
He had hoped and intended to have credit for 
capturing the most notorious copperhead in that 
part of the state. 

“I don’t want to be harsh,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
from either you or your mother I must have 
definite information as to your father’s where- 
abouts. ’’ 

‘*You may ask me any questions you like,’’ 
said Bob. 

‘*Very well. Do you know where your father 
is at this moment ?’’ 

**T believe I do.’’ 

‘Where is he?’’ 

‘“T will not tell.’’ 

‘*To shield deserters is an offense hardly less 
treasonable than desertion itself. Your father 
is somewhere about these premises. You can 
point out his hiding-place to me, or I will put 
you under arrest and take you before the prov- 
ost marshal. ’’ 

The boy’s face paled and his lip quivered, 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 








[eastern hills. 


, Said, ‘but I'll not 


but he was still res- Sl Wes 
fs 
| tell”? 

‘*Very well, come on!’’ MAY 

The sergeant spoke gruffly, 
and laid a rough hand on at lad’s shoulder. 

‘‘Let me go first and tell my mother.’’ 

‘*Well, go and tell her. Tell her anything 
you like.’’ 

Bob hurried up-stairs to his mother’s room. 

‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve discovered a way 
to get rid of these men. I’ve offered to go up 
to Mount Hermon with them. When we are 
gone you can let father know.’’ 

*“O Rob! They don’t mean any harm to 
you?”’ 

‘*None at all, mother. But tell father—tell 
father not to go into the windmill tower again. 
They might find out—somehow—that that’s his 
hiding-place, and come back here before I do, 
to get him. Tell him not to go into the tower 
again.’’ 

He kissed his mother good-by and hurried 
out into the hall. His little sister stood there, 


clad in her night-dress, with flushed cheeks 
and rumpled hair and wondering eyes. 
**Good-by, 


Dotty !’’ he called to her, as he 


“GOOD NIGHT, MOTHERI” 


hurried down the stairs. ‘‘I’ve got to go up 
to town early this morning. -I’m off now. 
You jump back into bed and get your beauty 
sleep.’’ 

In another minute he was out in the road 
with the sergeant and his three men, and they 
went marching away toward Mount Hermon. 

The young officer was inclined to be silent 
and severe at first, but he soon thawed out, 
and then Bob found his conversation interesting. 
He said that he had been in the service since 
almost the beginning of the war. He had been 
with McClellan all through the Peninsular 
campaign. He had fought at Antietam and at 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. In that last 
great battle a bullet had pierced his -thigh, 
severing a small artery, and he had nearly bled 
to death before receiving surgical attention. 
But he was almost well now, and ready again 
for active service. 

And as they walked on, and the young man 
talked, Bob forgot for the time that he was 
under arrest. He told of his own hopes and 
beliefs and desires, of his own longing for the 
ascendency of the Union cause, with earnestness 
and enthusiasm; and the heart of the young 
soldier warmed to him. 

At a turn in the road the perspective of the 
long, straight street that led through the village 
lay before them. The leafage of October, red 
and yellow and glorious along the maple-bor- 
dered highway, grew brilliant in the morning 
light. 

They had reached a point in front of Sarah 
Jane Stark’s house. The men looked in on the 
smooth green lawn, and then away to the 
Just then Miss Stark, coming 








down the walk from the house, reached the 
gate where they were standing. 

‘*What’s all this about?’’ she asked. ‘‘Bob 
Bannister, what are you doing here with these 
soldiers ?’’ 

‘*T’ve been arrested, Miss Stark.’’ 

‘*You? Arrested? Fudge! What does the 
boy mean?’’ she asked the officer. 

“Tt means, madam,’’ replied the sergeant, 
‘‘that this boy knows the whereabouts of Rhett 
Bannister, whom we have orders to arrest, and 
will not disclose them. We are taking him to 
the provost marshal. ’’ 

‘*What for ?’’ 

‘*To compel him to tell where his father is, 
or punish him for his disobedience.’’ 

*‘O nonsense! The boy isn’t to blame. 
You’d do the same thing yourself in his place. 
Besides, there isn’t a more patriotic citizen in 
Mount Hermon township than this very boy.’’ 

“I believe you are more than half-right,’’ 
said the sergeant. ‘‘I myself think he may 
do us more good right here at home, as a some- 
what remarkable illustration of patriotism under 
difficulties, than he would lying in a guard- 
house, living on bread and water.’’ 

“‘Of course he will! Have you had break- 
fast, any of you?’’ 

‘No. We’ll stop at the Bennett House in 
the village long enough for breakfast.’’ 

“Oh, you come right up here to the Sarah 
Jane Stark house !’’ 

She turned up the path as she spoke, and 
the party followed her. ‘‘Now go right into 

the kitchen,’’ she said, 
‘‘all of you, and wash 
your hands, and by the 
time you’ve done that, 
breakfast’ ll be ready.’’ 

When they were all 
seated at the table she 
said to the sergeant : 

‘‘What is your 
name??? 

**Anderson—Stanley 
Anderson. ’? 

‘Well, Sergeant An- 
derson, you ask a bless- 
ing.’’ 

The young man 

“blushed. 

“TI have never done 
such a thing. Won’t 
you say it?’’ 

So they bowed their 
heads, and Sarah Jane 
Stark said: 

“‘O Lord, make us 
thankful for this food ; 
confound the enemies 
of our country, and 
give us charity in our 
hearts for all men.’’ 

After breakfast she 
shook hands with them 
all and wished them 
Godspeed, and then she 
turned to Bob Bannis- 
ter and said: 

‘*Now you run along 
back home and put an 
end to your mother’s 
anxiety, and tell your 
father for me that the 
Lord has delivered him 
this once out of the 
hands of the Philis- 
tines, so that he may 
enter the armies of 
Abraham Lincoln like 
a man, and fight for 
his country as he ought 
to, and somehow—I 

can’t tell you why, but somehow I have an 
intuition that he’s going to do it.’’ 

And the sergeant and the provost guard stood 
by and heard her, and said never a word. 

So they parted. Sarah Jane Stark walked 
back up the foot-path. The soldiers went 
Swinging up through the streets of Mount 
Hermon to their appointed rendezvous. And 
Bob Bannister, with newer, bigger thoughts in 
his mind, went back free down the road by 
which he had come an hour before a prisoner 
of the United States. All day Bob thought 
how he might lift the dark cloud of disloyalty 
that rested upon his family. In the night an 
idea came to him. 

The next morning he went up to Mount 
Hermon and drew from the bank half his 
savings. It was money that he had earned in 
former years by carrying the mail from the 
village post-office to Rick’s Corners, the next 
settlement to the east on the old north and 
south turnpike. But when his father’s senti- 
ments became pronounced, Bob lost his position 
as mail-carrier, and a boy whose father had 
been among the first to enlist as a soldier 
received the appointment. 

In the afternoon he finished up little odds 
and ends of work that had been awaiting his 
leisure, and rearranged his small store of treas- 
ures. 

Then, when everything was done, doubts as 
to the wisdom of his contemplated course began 
toassailhis mind. He began to wish that there 
was some one whom he could take into his 
confidence, and from whom he could get good 
advice. 

He thought of Seth Mills. So he went down 


‘had as yet come into the county. 











along the path by the spring-house and across 
the meadow, and found his neighbor in the 
barn-yard, milking his cows. 

‘“‘Uncle Seth,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve come to tell 
you what I’m going to do, and see what you 
think of it.’’ 

The old man looked up, but did not stop his 
milking. 

‘I’m going to war.’’ 

The rich streams that had been piercing the 
boiling white foam in the milk-pail suddenly 
ceased. 

‘*You—you going to enlist ?’’ 

**Yes. I’ve thought it all out. You know 
my father. You know what he thinks about 
the war and about the draft. You know he’s 
been drafted and won’t go, and says the soldiers 
can’t take him alive. Well, Sergeant Anderson 
said that now he’s classed as a deserter, and 
when he’s caught he’s liable to be shot. So 
I’m going to Easton to see the provost marshal 
and offer to take my father’s place as a drafted 
man, provided they’!l let him off. I think they 
will, don’t you?’’ 

For a moment the old man did not answer. 
Then, rising to his feet, he grasped Bob by the 
hand. 

‘‘Just the thing!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Just 
the thing! Here I’ve been lying awake 
nights trying to think up some way of saving 
Rhett Bannister’s neck, and here you’ ve struck 
it !’’ 

‘*You think the plan’s all right ?’’ 

‘‘Sound as a dollar! They’ll take you and 
glad to get you.”’ 

‘*Will they let father off ?’’ 

**T feel sure they will.’’ 

So they talked it over, and every moment 
they grew more enthusiastic over the project. 
**T thought I’d go to-morrow morning, Uncle 
Seth. I can get up early to-morrow and slip 
away before anybody is up, and catch the 
early train at Carbon Creek. You don’t 
think I ought to tell them before I go, do 
you??? 

‘*No, I suppose not. But what’ll your mother 
think when she finds you gone? What’ll your 
father say ?’’ 

‘‘That’s the only thing about it that worries 
me. Suppose you go over and tell them some 
time to-morrow morning that you know where 
I am, and that it’s all right, and if I don’t 
come back in a day or two I’ll write and tell 
them all about it.’’ 

**Yes. I’ll put their minds at rest.’’ 

Rhett Bannister sat at the supper-table that 
evening with apparent unconcern. He knew 
that there were no provost guards in the neigh- 
borhood, no one with authority to arrest or 
imprison him. For while it was true that, in 
a sense, he was isolated in the midst of an 
intensely patriotic community, he was never- 
theless in more or less constant communication 
with friends and: sympathizers, who kept him 
well informed as to the dangers which sur- 
rounded or approached him. On this night, for 
instance, he knew that Sergeant Anderson, 
with his little squad of soldiers, had returned 
to Easton, and that no other detail of troops 
So he ate his 
supper with his family in peace, and sat quietly 
at his table, reading his paper without appre- 
hension of danger, when Bob started up-stairs 
to bed. 

*‘Good-by, father!’’ said the boy, standing 
a moment at the stair door with his lamp in 
his hand. 

*‘Good-by !’’ repeated his father. 
you mean by that ?’’ 

‘Did I say good-by? I meant to say good 
night.’’ 

His lip trembled a little as he spoke, and he 
stood for a moment, hesitating. Then he turned 
and went on up-stairs, and Rhett Bannister re- 
sumed his reading. 

Bob found his mother sitting with Louise, 
who had long been asleep, and sewing. He 
entered the room where she sat, and looked at 
her a moment before speaking. 

The anxiety of the last few months, the har- 
assing dread of the last few days, had worn 
Mrs. Bannister greatly, and had left her haggard 
and pale. Bob was shocked as he gazed on her 
face under the lamplight. He had never seen 
her look so before. Would his departure the 
next day bring to her fresh sorrow or intense 
relief? He dared not stop to think about it. 
He felt that he was doing right and could not 
change his plans. 

*‘Good night, mother !’’ he said. 

**Good night, Rob! Come here and kiss 
me.’’ 

He leaned over, and she put her hands on 
his shoulders and kissed him. Then he went 
over to Louise, who was stirring in her sleep, 
and kissed her gently. 

At the door he turned to look once more at 
his mother. 

**Good night, mother!’’ he said again. 
think we shall all be happier soon.’’ 

He went to his room, packed a little hand- 
bag, and lay down for a brief sleep. But he 
slept only fitfully, looking often at his watch 
by the light of the moon that shone in at his 
window, and at four o’clock he rose, took his 
satchel and shoes in his hands, and crept softly 
down-stairs. 

The moon was shining brightly and the night 
was still. There were as yet no signs of morning 
in the east, nor any noise of stirring men or 
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beasts. He sat down on the porch steps and 
put on his shoes, and then, satchel in hand, 
started down the garden path to the kitchen 
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gate. Then he turned his face toward Mount 
Hermon. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


A SWARM OF WILD BEES 







gs wow many bridges have 
H I driven rivets on?’’ re- 
Ly) peated the watchman, 
reflectively. ‘‘Let me see—just 
forty-seven—no, forty-eight! I 
forgot the Mogung cantilever. 
Never in Burma were you? Well, it’s the only 
time I ever went abroad. It was something 
of a compliment for a young fellow of twenty- 
two to be sent on his company’s first job abroad. 
I should have liked the trip first rate if Harry 
Lancy hadn’t been going as foreman. 

‘Harry had risen from the ranks, and at 
twenty-five was considered one of the company’s 
best men. I’d never worked under him; but 
I judged he’d be uppish and arbitrary, and 
knew I shouldn’t like him. You notice such 
things when you’ ve just come of age. As you 
get older, you begin to think less of your own 
feelings, and more of doing your work right. 

‘*We landed at Rangoon about May ist, went 
by rail to Mandalay, and from there travelled 
slowly up-country by construction-train to the 
Mogung Gorge. During the whole journey I 
didn’t speak a hundred words to Lancy. Still, 
I don’t think he suspected I had any grudge 
against him. If he did, he never let on, but 
treated me just like the others. 

“‘The gorge was an awful hole, two hundred 
and fifty feet wide and two hundred deep, with 
the river dashing white over the ledges at its 
bottom. It was to be spanned by a cantilever 
bridge with an intermediate truss. 

‘‘We found our work all cut out for us. 
Every beam and girder was on the ground, 
numbered and ready. There were plenty of 
eoolies for. the ordinary labor. So we got 
busy at once. A temporary wire suspension- 
bridge was thrown across above the site of the 
cantilever, and work begun from both sides at 
the same time. 

‘‘From the outset I had determined to give 
Lancy no chance for fault-finding, but to have 
as little to do with him as I possibly could. 

‘*Little by little our beam-trusses pushed out 
from each bank, and the gap between them 
grew narrower. 

‘‘One thing that interested me especially at 
first was the wild bees. For miles back into 
the hills their nests lined the walls of the gorge. 
Millions of them made it their thoroughfare to 
and from the flower-covered plains below us. 
Particularly at morning and night their hum, 
echoing through the ravine and mingling with 
the murmur of the river, sounded like the 
drone of distant machinery. 

‘*These bees were black and small; but they 
made up in fierceness for what they lacked in 
size. Their stings were far more painful and 
poisonous than those of our bees here. Some 
of us, myself included, learned this by experi- 
ence; and we didn’t need more than one lesson. 

‘*By the middle of June the ends of the 
opposite beams were about fifty feet apart. 

‘‘One hot morning, between ten and eleven, 
I was reaming out a rivet-hole in the tip of the 
last beam. I was feeling out of sorts that fore- 
noon. Lancy had given his orders to me gruff 
and short, though, as a matter of fact, he 
was probably just as gruff with everybody else. 
But when you’re looking for trouble, you know, 
you don’t have much trouble finding it. 

“‘T straddled the beam, my feet almost touch- 
ing under it. It was hot in the unclouded sun, 
and the air was full of tropical scents. Insects 
hummed round me. Bright-colored butterflies 
floated by. Now and then a flock of shrieking 
birds swept up the gorge. On the steel behind 
me a dozen men were busy. 

‘‘T had almost finished the hole, when my 
ears caught a humming, gradually growing 
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VI. AN OLD ART REVIVED. 


| FEVER and the love of all normal 

persons for a paint-pot and a brush are 

the causes which led one young woman 

to adopt the unusual occupation to which she 
now gives a large portion of her time. 

The fever left her weak, and made it advisable 
to seek the quiet of a small New Hampshire 
town, where some friends of hers had a summer 
home. Among the furniture in this home were 
some chairs and other articles peculiarly char- 
acteristic of New England—the painted and 
gilt-ornamented objects of the early nineteenth 
century. It was used all over New England 
by families in moderate circumstances, and even 
by the well-to-do, in kitchens and chambers, 
because it was inexpensive and durable. It 
was made of hardwood, usually birch or maple, 
and covered with a paint almost like lacquer, 
on which was placed an ornamentation of 
flowers, leaves or fruit, either painted or sten- 
ciled in gold or bronze. The chair seats were 
of rushes. 

The young woman was delighted with a set 
of these chairs, and was especially struck by 
the freshness of the decorations upon them, 
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- louder. Ilooked down. Several 
yards below hung a black mass 
about as big asa nail-keg. It was 
a nest of wild bees swarming. 

‘At first I felt curious, inter- 
ested. Then I noticed that the 
bunch was rising directly toward me, and I 
began to feel alarmed, as I remembered their 
fearful stings. If they at- 
tacked me I should be in 
a bad fix. 

‘Slowly, with a revolv- 
ing motion and an intense, 
spiteful sszzzzz-ing, the 
irregular mass kept rising. 
Its center seemed so solid 
that I wondered how the 
wings had room to beat. 
Its outside frayed off into 
separate bees, drawn in- 
ward by a common attrac- 
tion. 

“Tt was not a yard under 
me now. I dared not move, 
for I knew what concen- 
trated misery the swarm 
held for the man who an- 
gered it. As I watched it 
floating nearer, my skin 
crept and my brain was 
fascinated by that monoto- 
nous buzzing. Perhaps, if 
I sat perfectly quiet, it 
would pass and leave me 
unharmed. 

‘‘For a moment, appar- 
ently undecided, the ball 
hovered under me. Then 
with a quickened motion, 
up it came, straight for my 
feet. 

““T grew hot and cold. 
My flesh quivered with the 
imaginary stings of thou- 
sands of poisoned needles, 
as the fearful mass melted 
apart and settled in thick 
clusters on my shoes and 
legs! 

‘*As I watched the 
crawling thousands come 
to rest, I simply choked 
with terror. What could 
Ido? If I made the slightest motion to get up, 
they would swarm over me like lightning, and 
sting me to death. 

‘*Twenty feet behind me one of my mates 
began to hammer, shaking the beam with his 
blows. I was afraid the jar might anger the 
bees into an attack. 

** ‘Stop that pounding, Jim!’ I begged husk- 
ily, as he ceased for a moment. The hammer- 
ing stopped. 

‘“*Then exclamations of alarm and sympathy 
fell upon my ears, and presently all work on 
the steel was suspended. I could hear feet 
shuffling quietly back to the bank. Soon I 
was left alone on the truss, threatened with 
a death tén times more horrible than any tiger 
or snake could inflict. 

“Not daring to move a muscle, not even to 
turn my head, I sat, as it seemed to me, for 
hours, perfectly rigid, staring straight forward 
at the red-painted end of the opposite beam, 
wavering in the heat fifty feet away. My brain 
was clear as glass, my senses keen. Low, 
excited voices babbled behind me. I could 
smell onions boiling in the cook’s quarters, and 
hear his pans and dishes rattling. 

‘*Every little while I turned my eyes down- 
ward, hoping to see the bees getting ready to 





leave. But my shoes and trousers were still 
buried inches deep under the sluggishly clinging 
black bodies. 

‘*The brassy alarm-clock in the mess tent 
clanged out eleven. I had been sitting there 
only half an hour. 

‘‘The sun struck fiercely down on my head, 
scantily protected by my thin cap. A filmy 
white feather from some passing bird dropped 
before my face. I followed it past the hideous 
furry swelling on my feet, straight down 
through the breezeless air, till it dwindled to a 
white speck above the ledges two hundred feet 
below. That was where I should strike if I 
fell; but what torments I should suffer before I 
struck ! 

‘‘The beam was hard and hot. I could not 
sit quiet forever. I stirred uneasily. Anangry 
hum rose, and I -stiffened. Some of the bees 
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RIGHT UNDER MY BEE-SWOLLEN FEET SWUNG 
A SMALL BLACK KETTLE. 


were above my knees. Suppose I should crush 
one between my leg and the steel! Suppose they 
should creep up and cover my body and head! 

‘A banging of pans began on the bank. 
Somebody had borrowed the cook’s tinware in 
the hope of starting the swarm. A wave of 
unrest ran over the insects; but soon they 
settled into quiet again. 

‘‘The heat was affecting my head. I felt 
fretful, irritable. Why didn’t somebody do 
something to help me? But what? My teeth 
chattered, a nervous chill shook me, and the 
bees buzzed at my shaking. 

‘‘The voicts behind me stopped. Something 
was about to happen. I listened. Feet came 
stealing cautiously along the beam. What was 
going on? 

** “Sit perfectly still.’ 

‘It was Lancy’s voice. What was he trying 
to do? I felt a consuming curiosity, but dared 
not turn my head. His voice came again: 

“*Take a full breath; then shut your 
mouth.’ 

‘*What in the world had my mouth got to do 
with it? But I obeyed. 

‘*A penetrating sulphurous scent stole through 
the thick air. Then right under my bee-swollen 
feet swung a small black kettle, suspended by 
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the reason for which soon appeared. 
‘*They were done over by an old gen- 
tleman here in the town, who has been at that 
work all his life,’’ explained the hostess. 

This sounded interesting, and a few days 
later the young woman called at the little shop. 
She found a workman as pleasing as his wares 
—a charming old gentleman in spotless linen 
and broadcloth, as delighted to show his work 
and explain how it was done as the young lady 
was to see it and to learn. 

At the end of half a day in the shop the 
young woman went home to her friend, and 
said, ‘‘I believe I can learn to do that work, 
and I am going to try.’’ An arrangement was 
made with the old gentleman to act as teacher, 
and during the rest of the visitor’s stay she 
worked a part of every day in the little shop, 
learning how to prepare surfaces, mix paints 





and size, lay gold-leaf, cut and use sten- 
cils, and do striping and ornamenting. 

From the beginning she had a clear idea of 
what she intended to do. It was not merely 
chairs which were finished in this style, but 
tin or sheet-iron trays, bellows, hearth-brushes, 
mantel clocks, and other household articles ; 
and many of these could be bought in the 
unfinished state and decorated for sale. 

Upon her return to her home city the young 
woman began to put her plan in operation by 
buying a few sets of chairs and some old trays 
and refinishing them. Friends who saw them 
were eager customers, and told other friends, 
so that patronage soon became important enough 
to warrant the renting of a small shop and the 
hiring of help. 

From this small beginning has grown a 








pleasant and prosperous business. Old chairs 














a chain round its bail, and filled with a yellow- 


| ish substance, burning bluely. It was brim- 
| stone, of which we had a supply for fastening 
| bolts in the rocks. Lancy was trying to smoke 
the bees off. 

‘*Back oscillated the kettle out of my sight. 
| But the swarm had got the benefit of its contents 
land didn’t like them. An ominous buzzing 
|rose. Their wings lifted, then settled back. 


|The scent was not strong enough to start 


| 


them. 
*‘T took another full breath. To me the 





| strangling fumes had been sweet for the relief 
| they promised. Once more the kettle swung 
|under me, this time remaining a little longer. 
The smell was strong; with difficulty I re- 
| pressed a coughing that threatened to shake me. 

“This time the outer layer of bees rose 
slightly and hovered over the others. Some flew 
wildly and angrily about. A few dropped, 
stupefied. It would evidently take but little 
more to start the whole swarm. Lancy moved 
up close behind me. 

‘*Again he swung the kettle under the bees. 
They had had enough. The entire mass left 
my legs. The greater number dropped down 
and hung a few feet below, but stray skir- 
mishers flew confusedly about. So far, how- 
ever, not a single bee had touched either of us. 
It looked as if we were to escape unharmed. 

‘‘Suddenly an unexpected disaster happened. 
One end of the bail pulled out, allowing the 
kettle to tilt down sidewise. Out fell the 
sulphur in a blue-burning, smoky stream. A 
moment later the chain slipped entirely off the 
bail; the kettle shot downward, leaving only a 
vanishing scent and a swarm of infuriated bees. 

**Lancy grabbed my shoulder. 

***Quick! For your life!’ 

**] didn’t need any urging; but I was stiff 
and slightly dizzy from the fumes, and it took 
me several seconds to get to my feet on the 
beam. Unfortunately, too, I crushed three or 
four bees that were crawling stupidly on the 
steel. 

**Then it seemed as if the whole swarm struck 
me atonce. The sulphur may have half-stupe- 
fied them, but they hadn’t forgotten how to 
sting. 

**T’ll never forget my walk along that narrow 
beam to the bank. The bees were all over me 
in a moment. My hands and face felt as if 
they were being punctured with red-hot splin- 
ters. Before I’d gone ten steps my eyes were 
closed so tight I couldn’t see. 

*‘I’d have gone off the beam head first if it 
hadn’t been for Lancy. He had on gloves, 
and mosquito-netting over his head. But they 
crawled up his sleeves and down his neck, and 
stung him bad. Yet he didn’t falter. With 
one hand stretched back and grasping mine, he 
walked cool and straight for the bank, as if 
he’d been on solid ground, instead of two hun- 
dred feet in the air. 

‘*Blind and almost crazy from the stings, I 
stumbled along behind him. Every step was 
agony. I was almost tempted to jump from 
the beam and go down to be crushed to pulp 
on the boulders. The only thing that saved 
me was Lancy’s hand, cool, firm and strong. 

‘** Steady! Steady!’ he kept saying. 1 
heard him through the shooting, burning pains, 
and it saved my reason. At last it didn’t seem 
as if I could take another step. 

‘Tet gol’ I cried, trying to get my hand 
loose ; but he dragged me on. 

“**TIn a minute,’ said he; and all at once I 
felt the earth under my feet. 

“‘T wasn’t so far gone but I gave the hand 
I’d been holding a grip that squeezed the fingers 
together. It was all the thanks I could offer 
just then. Lancy squeezed back. Then every- 
body turned to and helped fight the bees off us. 

**It was weeks before I got over those stings. 
Lancy had suffered, too, but of course not so 
badly. I don’t know that he ever knew why 
I gripped his hand so hard. I was too much 
ashamed to tell him of the grudge I’d held. 
But I do know that after that I looked on him 
as one of my best friends. He’d saved my 
life, and a friend can’t do much more for you 
than that.’’ 


* 
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are bought whenever they can be secured at a 
reasonable price, and refinished in the old style. 
Other chairs are procured from a furniture 
manufacturer who makes reproductions of the 
antique patterns. 

A large part of the business, however, con- 
sists in the decoration and sale of the smaller 
articles. Bellows and hearth-brushes for simple 

| country homes are in constant demand. These 
| are bought ‘‘in the white’’ from a firm dealing 
|in kitchen utensils. Trays, from the largest 
size to those used only for serving a single glass 
|of water, are made to order for the young 
woman, and finished in her shop. 

Persons who learn of this interesting enter- 
prise frequently send whole sets of chairs to be 
refinished, and other customers are pleased to 
be able to have the furniture and fittings of a 
room in a country house finished in the same 
style and with the same ornamentation. 

The young woman’s success is due primarily 
to the quickness with which she recognized the 
fact that the art of the gentle-mannered old 
gentleman is one the decay of which many 
persons had lamented, and the revival of which 
would meet a real want. 

















CURRENT TOPICS. 


p= Percival Lowell has discovered water 
vapor on Mars. Many Americans whose 
wells were dry last summer and are staying 
dry under the snow will envy the Martians. 


Forty magazines of general interest describe 
themselves as ‘‘total abstainers’’ as far as 
their advertising pages go. The dryness, for- 
tunately, does not extend to the rest of the 
contents. 


I" addressing the boys of Eton College recently, 
at the opening of a new building, King 
Edward summed up ‘‘the ideals of our race’’ 
as ‘‘self-restraint, consideration for others, and 
loyal acceptance of public and private duties.’’ 
That was, indeed, to raise a royal standard. 


ne assurance of fame is to find oneself, 

modeled in wax, in Madame Tussaud’s 
exhibition. President-elect Taft has recently 
been added to that great gallery of celebrities, 
apropos of which fact a London newspaper 
soberly notes that ‘‘the preparation of Mr. 
Taft’s effigy consumed more wax than any 
other in the show.’’ 


he next census, if the Senate passes the 

census bill as amended by the House of 
Representatives, will show the number of sur- 
vivors of the Union and Confederate armies 
and navies. There will be several hundred 
thousand of them, a number that would have 
been much smaller had not the war been fought 
by the youth of the nation. 


here is money in making money. During 

the fiscal year which ended last June 
the United States government made a profit of 
ten and a half million dollars on the coinage 
of silver, nickels and one-cent pieces. That 
amount represents, of course, the difference be- 
tween the value of the metal as bullion and the 
face value of the stamped coins. 


Oo December 21st the exact moment when 
the sun turned north in its course was 
flashed over the wires from the United States 
Naval ‘Observatory in Washington to all tele- 
graph points in Alaska. Summer is so short in 
the far north that it doubtless comforts the 
people there to know that it is ‘‘a-comin’ in’’ 
the moment the solar tide sets in their favor. 


| yoncunl little illustration of the mental alert- 
ness of the Japanese: Every one of the 
American flags which they displayed in wel- 
coming the United States fleet was provided 
with the full number of forty-six stars. Every 
one had been made to order for the occasion. No 
wonder the ‘‘Japs’’ use the rising sun as their 
emblem. They get up early in the morning. 


he Earl of Crewe, the Liberal leader in the 
British House of Lords, announced the 
other day that the government contemplates 
such a revision of the coronation oath as will 
eliminate from it the objurgations offensive to 
the Roman Catholics. The Conservative leader 
welcomed the change as a desirable reform. 
When the two parties are agreed, it should not 
be difficult for the government to carry out its 
purposes. 


Kis Edward has exercised his royal prerog- 
ative of control over the theaters and 
music-halls of the United Kingdom by order- 
ing that hereafter no public entertainment shall 
be given in such a place on Sundays, on 
Christmas day or on Good Friday, ‘‘unless 
under very exceptional circumstances.’’ The 
control of such places lies with the local author- 
ities in America, and they are opened or closed, 
according to the sentiment of the community. 


the recently published letters of Mrs. Blaine 
appear these delightful sentences: ‘‘I miss 
Mr. Blaine. I cannot bear the orderly array 
of my life. I miss the envelopes in the gravy, 
the bespattered table linen, the uncertainty of 
the meals, for you know he always starts out 
on his constitutional when he hears them taking 
in dinner. I miss his unvarying attention and 
as constant neglect.’’? The amount of affection 
and humor in those words reveals a great wife 
who had something akin to literary genius. 


Ny attempt has been made in the West at this 
holiday season to revive the good old custom 
of paying and receiving calls on New-year’s 
day. It flourished most in the Middle and 
Southern States, but was also well observed 
in New England. It was one of the most 
charming of the customs which distinguished a 
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period peculiarly rich in social graces. It was 
discontinued solely because the almost universal 
habit of offering wine to New-year’s callers 
was found to be demoralizing to young men. 
A revival of it without that adjunct would be a 
social gain. of 
ess than seven years ago the beautiful campa- 
nile in the Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
collapsed, yet the tower has been so far rebuilt 
that the sloping pinnacle is all that remains to 
be added. Venice without the campanile would 
not have-been Venice to the rest of the world, 
and the Italians showed a splendid respect for 
their duty to the rest of the world when they 
decided again to rear the structure for the sole 
purpose of keeping alive the artistic traditions. 
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PATH OF DUTY. 


Forever leading onward into light, 
It sets the traveller facing toward the right. 
Selected. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


enator Hale of Maine has been chosen by 

his Republican associates to succeed the 

late Senator Allison of Iowa as chairman 

of the caucus, which makes him also the head 

of what is known as the Republican steering 

committee of the Senate, and the chief director 

of the efforts of his party associates in carrying 
out the Republican policy. 

A new leader has also been chosen by the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives, in 
the person of Champ Clark of Missouri, to 
succeed John Sharp Williams of Mississippi. 
Mr. Williams, who has been elected to the 
Senate, resigned his leadership that his suc- 
cessor might get into the harness this winter 
preparatory to leading the Democratic fight in 
the next Congress on the Republican tariff 
proposals and other matters. 

In accepting the office Mr. Clark remarked 
that to promote the interests of the country and 
of the party it is necessary that there should 
be some self-abnegation and some yielding of 
opinion on the part of every Democratic mem- 
ber. In other words, there can be no effective 
work without unity of action and respect for 
the discipline of a compact organization. 

This is the essence of party government. As 
the Republicans are at present in the majority 
in Congress, they are responsible for the passage 
of all laws. Their organization, indeed, the 
organization. of the House itself, and of the 
Senate in a lesser degree, is so framed as to 
make it possible for them to carry out their 
purposes. The chairman of the ways and 
means committee is the commander of the forces 
on the floor of the House. The rules give 
the Speaker power to carry out the will of the 
majority. He is joint commander with the 
floor leader. The members of the committee on 
rules, who in critical times decide what busi- 
ness is to be taken up, may be likened to a 
board of strategy. 

The system has all the disadvantages inherent 
in party government—particularly the disad- 
vantage of giving great power to the leaders. 
But as a device for making effective the wishes 
of a party as the leaders understand them, it 
would be difficult to improve on it. 


HAITI. 


n American remarked to a friend interested 
A in a business enterprise in Haiti, ‘‘I 

don’t see how you can stay in a place 
that is governed by such men.’’ The American 
replied, ‘‘Don’t worry ; it isn’t governed.’”? Of 
all the tragic and comic attempts of human 
beings to set up a civil order, Haiti presents the 
most grotesque example. 

For a century since Dessalines promulgated 
the Haitian declaration of independence the 
‘‘ins’’ and the ‘‘outs’’ have contested for the 
control of the government, that is, for the con- 
trol of revenues and spoils. The form of 
government has changed a half-dozen times 
from republican to monarchical and back again. 
A rich country has degenerated to poverty. A 
good-natured, shiftless people have sat in the 
mud watching their generalissimos dethrone 
each other. 

Since only four of the twenty-one rulers in 
Haiti’s century of freedom have completed their 
terms of office, the recent revolution, which 
put General Simon in place of the aged Nord 
Alexis, did not cause the natives much uneasi- 
ness, and does not add to the insecurity of foreign 
business men. Old residents say that this was 
one of the most peaceful revolutions that Haiti 
has ever enjoyed. After the insurgents took 
possession of the capital there was no blood- 
shed. 

Some Haitian revolutions have been very 
bloody, and the island has been the scene of 
much cruelty and crime. Only a little while 
before he was driven out, Nord Alexis executed 
without proper trial a squad of his dearest 
personal enemies. The people are addicted to 
voodooism, which is said to be darkened by 
human sacrifice. 

Over all this squalor and darkness broods 
the spirit of comedy. A Haitian army can be 
stopped by a handful of coins pitched in its 
path. Even the generals scramble in the dust. 
One of the early emperors attempted to set up 





a court with a full outfit of nobility. Among 
the grandees that he created were the ‘‘Duke 
of Marmalade’’ and the ‘‘Duke of Lemonade.’’ 
The ‘‘Topsy’’ among nations gives its white 
brothers and sisters some anxiety, but means 


no harm. 
¢ ¢ 


ITS DRAWBACKS. 


If ’twern’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well. Eugene Field. 
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COMFORT AND CONSCIENCE. 


“ ave I a right to sleep softly and to eat 

H abundantly, to be clothed in furs or 

laces and to feast on beauty in picture 

and statue and music, while a thousand men 

and women are struggling with need and weak- 
ness, perhaps at my very door?’’ 

The woman who has always lived a comfort- 
able life hardly dares ask herself the question, 
lest the whole fabric of her peace be shattered 
by the answer. She hears the modern cry of 
‘*Back to the simple life!’’ and vaguely tries 
to respond to it by retrenching here and there, 
and by giving more generously in charity; but 
her conscience will not sleep, and it iterates its 
question, ‘‘Dare I live in comfort?’’ - 

Yet. there is an answer to the problem for 
her who believes that human life is not mere 
chance, but the working out of a divine plan. 
Civilization is the history of an increasing 
complexity of life. From the savage’s hut to 
the twentieth century home, progress through 
the centuries is marked by the multiplication 
of desires and possessions. The more man 
wants, the deeper and richer becomes his life. 
So King Lear wisely exclaimed: 

‘Oh, reason not the need: our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 
Allow not nature more than nature’s needs, 
Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s!” 


Unless, then, the whole course of past ages 
is a gigantic blunder, the comforts and luxuries 
of our homes are a part of the divine progres- 
sion. The Scriptures themselves begin ,in a 
garden, but end in a city where beauty fitly 
rewards righteousness. 

The call to the simple life might rather be 
a call to a single purpose ‘in a complex life. 
To be enslaved by comfort is a hideous misuse 
of a good gift. To make comfort and luxury 
the servants of an enlightened will, helping the 
world by them to realize its noblest dreams— 
this is to be a part of the progress of the race 
from barbarism to spiritual fulfilment. 
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THE LIBERAL PROSPECTS. 


o complete an overturn as that which 
occurred in the election in the early part 
of 1906 has seldom been seen in British 

politics. The Conservatives were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, and the Liberals came into 
power with a majority of more than three 
hundred and fifty—counting their allies of the 
Labor and Home Rule parties—in the House of 
Commons. 

It was freely predicted that they would remain 
in power for the full parliamentary term of seven 
years. Yet so great a change has come about 
in the political situation that Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said last 
month that there will be a new election much 
earlier than many people expect. 

Out of its long program of reforms the gov- 
ernment has succeeded only in establishing 
old-age pensions. The licensing bill, intended 
to decrease the number of liquor licenses, was 
rejected by the Lords, and the latest education 
bill—the third effort by this government to 
settle the differences of the Roman Catholics, 
the non-conformists and the Church of England 
over the subject of religious teaching in the 
schools—was withdrawn. The bill was a com- 
promise, but in the end the parties could not 
agree on all the terms. 

The Conservatives, who have been successful 
in most of the recent by-elections, are confident 
that the country is with them, and are expected 
to oppose the financial measures of the govern- 
ment with some form of revenue tariff with 
incidental protection. The Liberals will become 
more insistent for such reform of the Conserva- 
tive House of Lords as will at least greatly 
limit its power to reject bills passed by the 
Commons. No one can tell what the outcome 
will be, but the Liberal prospects are not so 
bright as they were three years ago. 
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THE MUD TAX. 


t is well known to all who have any knowl- 

edge of economics that indirect taxes are 

more easily collected and more willingly 
paid than direct taxes. There are cases, how- 
ever, when it is interesting to go below the 
surface appearance of things and to study the 
real cost of some taxes which are so little felt 
that the average citizen is not even conscious 
that he pays them. What has been happily 
called ‘‘the mud tax,’’ that is, the burden 
imposed by poor roads, is one of the most 
striking illustrations to be found. 

There are in the United States somewhat 
more than two million miles of roads—enough 
to put a girdle round the earth eighty times 
at the equator. Of this enormous stretch of 
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highway, only one mile in fourteen can be 
classed as ‘‘improved’’; that is, as anything 
more than an ordinary country dirt road, dusty 
in dry weather, muddy in wet, and at all times 
gullied with ruts and hollows. 

Over these roads two hundred and fifty 
million tons of freight are hauled every year, 
at an average cost of nearly twenty-five cents a 
ton-mile. In France the hauling is done at 
an average cost of about half the expense in the 
United States, and often as low as seven cents 
a mile. Allowing an average freight haul of 
nine miles, which is the government figure for 
this country, the American public has to pay 
about three hundred million dollars a year for 
its mud tax. This is wholly apart from the 
eighty million dollars a year which is spent in 
work on the roads, much of it unintelligent, 
and therefore futile. 

The problem of good roads is primarily a 
farm problem, but it does not by any means 
stop at the farm. Poor roads add to the cost 
of every egg which the city business man eats, 
to every pound of beef which goes to his table, 
every stick of timber in the roof which shelters 
his head. 

There is also the important educational and 
social side of the matter. Where there are poor 
roads there are also poor schools and barren and 
cheerless homes. The regions of the poorest 
roads in America are also those in which there 
is the greatest amount of illiteracy and the 
lowest standard of living. 

These are matters which ought to be pondered 
by all who have charge of the roads, and by 
all who use them. Fortunately there are agen- 
cies which are disseminating information on 
this subject, and they will gradually succeed 
in convincing the people that badly made and 
badly kept rouds are wasteful and costly. 
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FUNERALS. 


our million dollars is a good deal to pay 

for a funeral, even for an emperor’s 

funeral. That is what the Chinese had 
to pay to get the late Kuang-hsii safely depos- 
ited among his ancestors. Barbaric splendor, 
the gilded superstition of a semicivilized coun- 
try, perverted Oriental imagination—that is the 
way our self-satisfied souls explain what we 
regard as wanton waste. 

On the other hand, self-satisfaction tells us 
that we, — whose religion is sane, rational, 
wholesome,—we are above such pagan magnifi- 
cence. Are we? 

How many Americans are sensible and 
rational in time of sorrow? Many a family 
whose dear one has been taken goes into mourn- 
ing and spends more than it can afford for the 
new clothes. The man whose wife lies dead, 
and who knows that now more than ever he 
will have difficulty in keeping his house com- 
fortable for the children, allows the undertaker 
to sell him an expensive casket. The bereaved 
heart overcomes the intelligence with the false 
argument: ‘‘It is the last thing we can do for 
her, and we must do it well.’”’ As if we could 
gratify the dead by such attentions! 

There is still the grocer’s bill to pay, and the 
doctor’s bill for all the long struggle before 
death came, and one of the chief supports of 
the family economy has been taken away. 
Yet we commit the needless extravagance of a 
pageant that does no honor to the dead, is no 
credit to the intelligence of the living, but keeps 
the living for months in cramped circumstances 
and perhaps makes a tradesman wait for his 
money. 

The first Duke of Westminster, a very rich 
man and no miser, provided in his will that 
his funeral should not cost more than seven 
pounds. Perhaps by so doing he suggested the 
best way to rid our relatives of the burden of 
extravagant funerals; that is, to record a 
wish, each of us, here and now, that when we 
go there shall be no unnecessary expense. 
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Me of the success of the “long range” weather 
reports which the government is now at- 
tempting is due to investigation of the upper air 
conducted by kite-borne instruments. Records are 
now secured daily at altitudes of from one to four 
miles. It has been found that at times the tem- 
perature at several thousand feet is as much as 
fifteen degrees higher than that at the surface of 
the earth. Swiftly moving currents of air at the 
surface are often topped by deep strata of stagnant 
air. Cloud masses which seem of great depth are 
sometimes found to be only thin layers, and at 
other times the kites have travelled through clouds 
more than a mile in thickness. All these facts 
have a bearing on the coming weather conditions 
along the Atlantic coast, and are therefore tele- 
graphed to Washington every evening from Mount 
Weather, in Virginia. 
lans for organizing an army of two million men 
from the militia of the country are contained 
in a bill lately introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the chairman of the committee on 
military affairs. The militia includes all male 
citizens of the United States of fighting age. 
During the Civil War, when the regular and volun- 
teer armies became insufficient, the government 
made drafts upon this great body of militia. 
ngland has opened the first public wireless 
telegraph station under the post-office de- 
partment, and will establish others throughout 
the United Kingdom. The United States Navy 














Department has advertised for bids to install 
wireless telegraph apparatus on all the ships in 
the navy, so that they may be in communication 
no matter where they are stationed. It is but a 
step from that to the time when every merchant 
ship shall be able to signal any sister on the seas. 
There is a strong movement in England to force 
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demure humor that, although she talked little 
about her rights, she had “been in the habit of 
always taking them’ when she could. 

Once, however, she failed to take a very im- 
portant one when she was summoned to do so. 
She had a singularly bold and firm handwriting, 
easily mistaken for a man’s, and often signed 
busi communications simply A. H. Gibbons, 





down the price of cable messages, if ry by 
laying government cables. The world is growing 
smaller—and greater. 
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A WARM PREJUDICE. 


hen Miss Carewe started out on her work as 
organizer of Christian Endeavor societies, 
in the early history of those societies, she was just 
out of school. Her enthusiasm and courage were 
boundless, but her knowledge of life was some- 
what limited, and she found that she had many 
things to learn. She was not prepared, in par- 
ticular, for the strong prejudice against the appear- 
ance of a woman in the church pulpits which she 
encountered in certain sections of the country. 

As a rule, she was welcomed warmly by the 
-young people, but many ministers looked askance 
upon her and her work. On one occasion she was 
to speak in a city of some size, and to be enter- 
tained at the home of two of her college friends. 
On her arrival, these girls reported that, so far, 
they had not been successful in securing a minister 
to open the meeting. 

“I’m going over to see our own minister, Mr. 
Fengal, again,” announced one of the sisters. 
“Perhaps he will consent, if we ask him again.” 
He did consent to open the meeting, but pleaded 
that he had another engagement for the evening, 
and would be obliged to leave immediately after 
the introduction. 

Miss Carewe said nothing, but suspected that 
the minister’s engagement was not very pressing. 
She went with her friends to the church, and the 
Rev. Mr. Fengal presented himself in due time, 
and was introduced. 

He sat down beside her, and asked, “‘Do you 
care to go up in the pulpit?” 

His tone and manner made her decide instantly 
that she certainly did wish to go up into the pulpit. 
He accompanied her, and they sat in silence for a 
moment. Then he turned to her with what was, 
on the surface, a perfectly harmless remark. 

“This is the first time,’ he said, “that I have 
ever had the pleasure of sitting beside a woman 
in my pulpit.” 

But to Miss Carewe, who had perhaps grown a 
trifle sensitive on tue subject, his tone and manner 
had spoken more than his words. 

It was early spring, and somewhat chilly out- 
doors, although the atmosphere inside was close 
and warm. The minister was wearing a light 
overcoat, which he did not remove for the opening 
prayer and introductory remarks. Miss Carewe 
took careful note of this, and was on her feet 
almost before he had finished speaking. 

He stepped out of the pulpit and dropped down 
on a front seat, intending to remain a few minutes, 
not wishing to make his exit too abrupt, but did 
not remove his overcoat. 

She continued turning to him for approval of 
her remarks until she was sure that he would not 
leave before the meeting was over, and thereafter 
addressed her audience more directly. 

When she finished, the young people crowded 
round her with warm words of praise and con- 
gratulation. To her astonishment, Mr. Fengal 
came also. His first words were: 

“It is very warm in here.” 

“Is it?” she replied, absently. And then his 
meaning flashed upon her, and she had to turn 
away to hide an amused smile. 

The minister was persistent. “It is very warm 
in here,” he remarked once more, a moment later, 
when he had succeeded in getting her attention 
again. 

“T did not find it so,” she answered, demurely, 
and again turned to some one else. 

But he was not to be side-tracked. Pushing 
closer through the crowd of enthusiastic young 
people, he bent his lips to her ear, and said, dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, “I said it was very warm 
in here, and you knew it.” 

Their eyes met, they both laughed, and the 
minister held out both hands impulsively. 

“The next time you come to C.,” he said, “the 
pulpit of this church will be wide open to you, and 
I shall be both happy and proud to sit beside you.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Carewe answered, heartily. 
She had forgiven him entirely. 

He laughed frankly. ‘A woman had never 
spoken from my pulpit before. It was a prejudice, 
of course, pure and simple, and I’m glad you made 
me see it that way—if it was warm in here.” 
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FOUR BOXES. 


‘rhe world is governed by three boxes,” said 
an American wit of a century ago, “the 
eartridge-box, the ballot-box and the bandbox.” 

Between the first two of these great governing 
powers no one questioned the natural alliance ; 
but that the sex whose box was the bandbox 
should also claim a right to use the ballot-box was, 
in his day, undreamed of. Half a century later, 
during the Civil War, Horace Greeley, the famous 
editor, held the old opinion. 

“Madam,” he said, bluntly, at a public meeting, 
to the pioneer suffragist, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
“the bullet and the ballot go together. If you 
want to vote, are you ready to fight?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the quick-witted lady, 
to the delight of the audience. “I am ready to 
fight just as you have fought—with my pen.” 

Not all the early women suffragists would so 
readily have countenanced warfare, even in jest; 
for a notable number of them were Quakers, or of 
Quaker ancestry, to whom force was abhorrent. 
In the Society of Friends the rights of mep and 
women have been always absolutely equal; so 
that, as Lucretia Mott declared, it seemej but 
natural to wish to counsel and act with men every- 
where on even terms, as she had always done in 
Nantucket. ! 

One Quaker philanthropist, Abby Hopper Gib- 
bons, who had never been identified with the 
“woman’s rights” women, yet acknowledged with 








so that she one day found herself, as a citizen and a 
taxpayer, imperatively required, in the name of 
the law, to furnish reasons why she should not 
serve as a juror. 

“I know of none,” she wrote serenely at the 
foot of this formidable document, and sent it back. 
But the official who read this apparently imper- 
tinent response must have investigated the record 
of his correspondent, and found a reason; for 
A. H. Gibbons, householder of New York, was 
excused from service in that fourth box, so impor- 
tant in civilized communities—the jury-box. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE STEERAGE. 


n recounting the plans which take the Italian 

home from America with his hard-earned 
savings, a writer in Harper’s Magazine tells a little 
story of the steerage, as the ship sighted the first 
islands of the Bay of Naples. As the ship drew 
near the city of golden lights she heard a woman’s 
soft voice from the upper deck saying, “‘Beautiful, 
beautiful! What a wondrous world God has 
made!” 


Then the voice of a woman in the steerage said 
to her son, “Lo, there, Luigi. It is not a cloud; 
it is the smoke just above Vesuvius, and our village 
is just beyond.” 

“Are there electric cars there?” asked the boy. 

“No, but fruits, most wonderful fruits,” replied 
the mother. 

“T don’t know ongpes y there,” said the boy. 

— the fruits will all be ripe,” the mother re- 
plied. 

The steamship drew nearer to the city; the 
signals had been answered; the pilot had come 
aboard to take it to anchorage. It was an old 
ship, and many, many times had sailed from the 

ort with the decks swarming with emigrants 

ound for the Western land. Was it bringing 
back as good as it had taken away? 

“It’s a great country,” said Antonio, at my 


elbow. 
“Italy? Yes, a beautiful country,” I replied. 
“T was thinking of the United States,” said 
Antonio. 
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THE CENTER OF LOVE. 


“ yo Mathew was the most loving and lovable 

of human beings,” and in the light of this 
statement found in a recent biography of the 
famous Irish priest, by Mrs. Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson, two incidents of his crusade for temper- 
ance in the north of Ireland should be read. 


At Clones, in Ulster, there were two Orange 
flags raised when he visited it. Instead of con- 
sidering it as an insult, he thought it a very great 
compliment, never having seen one or been hon- 
ored with one before. hen he saw them he 
called for three cheers for the Orange flag. Com- 
menting on this an Irish writer says: 

_“A Catholic priest calling for a cordial saluta- 
tion of the Orange banner and a Catholic assembly 
heartily responding was something almost incon- 
ceivable. It had never occurred before in Ireland 
—I’'m afraid it has never occurred since.” 

For the time being there were good-will and 
friendly feeling from one end of UIster to the other. 
One recruit who knelt for Father Mathew’s bless- 
ing said: 

“You wouldn’t be blessing me if you knew what 


“And what are you, my dear?” Father Mathew 
called men, women and children “my dear.” 

“T am an Orangeman, your reverence.” 

“Why, God bless you, my dear, I wouldn’t care 
if you were a lemon-man!” 
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A MORTAL “IMMORTAL.” 


t may be gathered from an anecdote found in 
the Gaulois that there was atime when some 
members, at least, of the French Academy shared 
New England’s former respect for correct spelling. 


One day Boissier arrived at Renan’s house with 
a beaming face. 

“Now,” he began, “I'll tell you a piece of news 
that will take down your crest. y, autograph 
has fetched a higher price than yours.” 

“That does not surprise me,” Renan said, se- 
renely. ‘Where did you hear this?” 

Boissier then explained that at an auction a day 
or two before a Renan autograph had sold for 
three frances and one of his own for five. 

“Let me tell you the reason,” said Renan. 

“There were three mistakes in the spelling of 
your letter, which is now lying here on my writing- 
able, A friend of mine was at the auction and 
made a high bid for the letter, after noticing the 
artificial gems that adorned your prose. 

“He brought it to me in order that I might 
return it to you. If it got abroad,” concluded 
Renan, smiling, “the public might get a bad im- 
pression of the accomplishments of members of 
the French Academy.” 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 
he manager of an employment agency noted 
with some surprise that a woman in search of 
a maid asked each of the girls lined up against the 








wall if she had ever been employed in a minister’s | 


family. None of them had been. Then, the New 
York Sun says, the manager’s curiosity prevailed. 

“May I ask,” said he, “why yen are particularly 
anxious to know if these girls have had an engage- 
ment of that kind?” 

“Because we are very hard so just now,” the 
woman replied, candidly, ‘“‘and I must have a girl 
who is economical. I have found that of all the 
servants those who have worked in clergymen’s 


families know best how to economize.” 
* 


NOT A FAVORED LOCATION. 


he beauties and wonders of nature as displayed 

in Vancouver have formed the theme of many 

a traveller’s rhapsody, but it appears that there 

are people who do not appreciate them. One such 

woman, born and bred in Vancouver, recently 
visited in New York. 

“It must be wonderful to have lived and grown 
up in such a place,” said a New Yorker who had 
travelled round the world. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the native of Van- 
couver, without enthusiasm. ‘‘We’ve just got the 
mountains and the sea—that’s all.” 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 


Singers for clearing the voice. (Adv. 
WANTED Your order for our Perfect Brass 

« Kerosene Mantle Hanging 
Bracket or Table Lamp. 100 candle-power ; }« kero- 
sene used. Simple, lasting. Makes the home bright. 
Expressed ad changes paid, for $3.35.' Agents 
wanted. W TER SPECIAL’ CO., Waterbury, . 


~TAMPS! Our Leader : 1000 stamps, man 
be varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Phi - 
ippines, Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp 
, coupons, large new list, bargain lists 

all Pree! Agents wanted 50%. ‘e Buy Stamps. 
E.J.Schuster Co.,, Dept.24, St. Louis, Mo. 


PUZZLE CRAZE 


Send 10c for one of our Cat and Chicken Puzzles (prepaid) 


LEWANDOS 
286 Boylston Street Boston Mass US A 


& Print Your 
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aper. Press $5. 
Larger = Save —~ 4 rint for others, 
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big pro All et ru ent. Write fac- 
tory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 





Henderson’s Seeds Free. 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘‘Everything 
for the Garden’’ (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted to 
vegetables and flowers), we will send free to every one 
mentioning this magazine and sending 10 cents in stamps 
the catalogue and our famous s50-cent Henderson collection 
of flower and garden seeds. Riso the pamphlet, ““The Use 
of the Feet in Seed Sowing,”’ which the late Peter Hender- 
son considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums— 
whitens the teeth—a leading 
dentifrice fora Third of a 
Century. The metal pack- 
age is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 
—no liq- 

uid or 
powder to 

spill or 
waste. 


25c. 
at all 
Druggists 
(Sent 
post-paid 
if yours 
hasn't 





















Strong’s Arnica Jelly 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft andsmooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all erup- 
tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 25c. 

juaran under Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial No, 1612. 


C.H. Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 
























Grape Juice 


Purity in grape juice means 
juice as you find it in the grape. 


Purity is lost by putting in 
preservatives or by adding color- 
ing matter, or by diluting. the 
juice or by lack of care in any 
step in manufacture. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is pure. 
Nothing is added to prevent 
spoiling, heighten its color or 
enhance its food value, because 
nothing is needed. 


We have learned how to trans- 
fer the juice from the luscious 
clusters to the bottle unchanged 
in any way. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. Booklet of forty 


delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape 
Juice free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 0c. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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FARM or city. 


few rooms. 


within reach of all. 


out about it, anyway. 


large cities. 


A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators costing the owner $185, 
were used to Steam heat this cottage, at which 
Price the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


National resources 


Fuel is wasted—wasted in enormous quan- 


tities in every home or other building which 
is heated by old-fashioned meth- 
If everybody used IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators our country’s annual sav- 
ings in coal and wood would simply be 
colossal, to say nothing of the increased 
comfort, the health protection, conven- 
ience, cleanliness, and lessened care- 
taking that each family would enjoy. 


RICAN 


RADIATORS 


for Hot-Water or Low-Pressure Steam heating are the most scientific, simple, 
safest, surest outfits for warming any building, large or small, OLD or new, 
IDEAL Boilers consume less coal or cheapest screenings to 
heat the whole house than a stove consumes of expensive hard coal to heat a 
Every known improvement and many exclusive features make 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the most efficient and economical 
in the world, yet our enormous volume of sales enables us to put the price 
No tearing up necessary. 

Why not at once preserve your own resources as well as the nation's fuel supply? Find 


Six months’ cold weather ahead! 
Investments Successful”—it tells much—it’s free. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all 














g, [DEAL 


Ask for our book, “Heating 








A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$295, were used to Hot-Water heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fitter. This did not 
include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 
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“By James Weber Linn 


ight on the haunted lake, 
And hark! where the shores begin 
Mysterious murmurs wake 
As the ghosts come crowding in. 
Giant-like in the gloom, 
In long, dim, steadfast lines, 
Each with its nodding plume— 
The ghosts of the slaughtered pines! 


What sound is that in the hush, 
Like the echo of a sigh? 

The wind in the underbrush, 
The white owl’s far-off cry, 

The lapping waves on the shore? 
None, it is none of these, 

But a voice that lives no more, 
The old, old voice of the trees! 


Once they possessed the land, 
Kings of magnificent peace, 
Seeing on every hand 
Their lordly ranks increase. 
Then came the foe at last, 
Greedy, and cunning to strike, 
And they perished where he passed, 
The old and the young alike. 


Night on the shrouded lake! 

Where the barren shores begin 
The woods are all awake 

As the ghosts come crowding in. 
Look! in the open space 

Where the pitiful moonlight shines— 
The ghosts of a vanished race, 

The ghosts of the slaughtered pines! 


THE CHURCH IN THE HOME. 


little city of fifteen 

thousand inhabitants 

suffered an epidemic 

of scarlet fever, which re- 

sulted in the closing of the 

schools, the clubs, the Sun- 

day-schools and the 

churches. It was a church- 

going community, and Sun- 

day brought a strange quiet 

in the absence of church- 

bells and companies of people going to church. 

Many households wondered how the day would 

be spent, and rose with little purpose for its 
observance, save to keep it quietly at home. 

But the pastors of the dozen churches had 
taken counsel with one another, seeking a plan 
whereby they might save the day to the calen- 
dar of the spiritual life of their people by some 
message adapted to their situation. So they 
prepared a little service adapted for use in the 
home, and a short sermon, and hymns with 
music, and these they caused to be printed on 
Saturday in the local papers of the village and 
scattered Saturday night in all the homes. 

The editors were interested in helping the 
enterprise, and gave largely of their space to 
setting forth the plan, and even secured from 
each minister a little sermonette in addition to 
the general homily, so that each family could 
have a message from its own pastor as well as 
the general sermon prepared by them all. 

‘*At the regular hour of the morning service 
let every man be a priest in his own house,’’ 
read the little letter which accompanied the 
service, ‘‘and let no sense of novelty deter the 
members of the family from gathering for a 
brief service within the home.’’ 

In very many homes the plan was carried 
out. The parents assembled the children about 
the piano, where they sang ‘‘Safely through 
another week,’’ and then united in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Then followed the psalm and New 
Testament lesson, and then the family prayer 
and the sermon. There were other hymns— 
‘*There’s a wideness in God’s mercy,’’ and 
‘‘Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,’’ the words 
and music of which were in the papers. But 
most homes contained hymn-books, and these 
helped. 

The service was varied in different homes, 
but most families followed it essentially as 
prepared. Then came the little sermon on the 
influence of the home. That also was printed 
in the paper. It told of the kinds of love that 
bind the home together. It told of the joys of 
the home life. It asked that on this day each 
home realize how much it had within its own 
four walls to thank God for; and not to be too 
sorry that for this day its members had only 
God and each other and the home. And it 
pleaded that the spirit of Christ might come 
more largely into the home, in order that the 
home spirit might be carried out into the world 
to make'a brotherhood in the spirit of Him 
Who came into a home of earth to fit men for a 
heavenly home. 

Perhaps a thousand homes used the service. 
Many of them testified to the good it did. In 
some homes, where there was sickness and 
quarantine, the service was an especial blessing. 
In others it was a reminder of blessings too 








little appreciated. In not a few it had its 
influence in changing what might have been a 
day of restlessness and chafing under restriction 
into one of glad service. 

When it was over, and the testimonies came 
in of the good that had been done, those who 
had devised the plan felt that He Who makes 
even the wrath of man to praise Him had 
wrought through that sickness a blessing to 
many lives, and that the silent Sunday had been 
among the ‘‘all things’’ that work together for 
good to them that love God. 


* ¢ 


CHANGE IN FOREST GROWTH. 


t has been remarked by many writers upon 

| forestry that when one species of tree has been 
removed its place is regularly taken by trees 

of another kind. Those who delight in forest 
landseape cannot fail to observe the same change. 
This is accounted for by some on the supposition 
that the soil has become impoverished of elements 
that supported the original growth, and that it is 
no longer suited to the further production of such 
forests. -This theory is in but small part true. In 
almost every instance a forest-covered soil is 
being increased and enriched for the continuance 
of whatever growth is at any time upon it. The 
change of species is owing to change in conditions. 


Everywhere in the Northern States, where a 
mixed growth of hard w and of soft wood was 
native to the soil, the change has been all in one 
direction. The hard wood has given way to the 
soft. Persons who have observed with any a 
the appearance of New England landscape for 
fifty years or more are well aware that the hills 
are now wearing darker robes than they were 
when the now old men were boys. 

The same thing has been observed in England. 

n writing about ‘‘The New Forest,” Mr. Horatio 
G. Hutchinson says, ‘‘The Scotch has become 
so plentiful since its introduction in 1776 that one 
can hardly imagine such rapid and extensive prop- 
agation on the part of a forest tree.” 

verywhere the change is in the same direction 
from the deciduous trees to the evergreen ; t 
is, from those of the falling leaf to those that keep 
their verdure all the year round. 

This results from the practise of pasturing wood- 
lands to domestic cattle. These animals eat 
greedily every young beech and maple that they 
ean find. They have no relish for the young fir- 
and spruce-trees, with their dry and prickly foli- 
age. Then, again, the resins secreted by the 
evergreens seem to be unpalatable to all animals 
except sheep and deer. These will browse — 
even the pitch-pine under stress of hunger, when 
snow is deep on the ground. 

In a state of nature, or under the husbandry of 
the savages, a certain balance of power was main- 
tained among forest trees. The squirrels ate the 
beechnuts, acorns and spruce seeds with — 
equal zest. They made return for their requisi- 
tions upon the beeches and oaks by burying at 
intervals the nuts and acorns. None of the seeds 
of evergreens needed any such 
are all of them light, and are furnishe 
so that the wind that sh 





shakes them from the cone 
earries them sometimes for miles. Wherever 
they ee to alight upon the soil, they germi- 
nate an ke root. They need no covering. 

In the New Forest of England the tenant popu- 
lation has enjoyed right of ‘“‘pannage,” that is, of 
pasturing pigs in the woods. These animals eat 
all the nuts and acorns they can find, and very 
few seeds escape them. 

Nature has not given the pig the instinct of the 
squirrel to plant now and then a tree for his future 
supply, nor has the animal self-denial to lead him 
to forego the present gratification of his appetite. 
panes y, in this country the system of “‘pannage”’ 
has been little practised; and yet it is safe to sa 
that no ch woods can be found except on lan 
that has been enclosed from stock of all kinds. It 
would be sad to miss from the landscape the fine 
proportions and the splendid foliage of any of the 
native deciduous trees. 


®* © 
MILKING IN PORTO RICO. 


n American civil engineer who had been for 
some time in Porto Rico tells a story of the 
way cows are milked in that island. The 

native cow is small, docile and humble, with very 
little spirit. The engineer computed that there 
was more mischief in one Porto Rican goat than 
in two dozen of the cows. His tale is reported in 
the Chicago News. 


It was just as their great-grandfathers used to 
do. The cow was driven wu a post, and a rope 
thirty feet long was used tie her head so that 
she could not move it an inch. Then each leg was 
made fast to another post, and then the poor cow 
was so hard and fast that she could only switch 
her tail and flap her ears. When the man finally 
sat down to milk he used only one hand. After 
observing the performance to the end, I asked: 

“Does your cow kick?” 

“Not that I know of, sefior,’’ he replied. 

a you ever try to milk her without tying her 
up 29 

“Caramba, no!”’ 

“Well, let me try the American way on this 
other cow.” 

The second cow was loose, and I sat down 
and milked two-handed and had her finished in 
seven or eight minutes. She stood like a rock. 
When I finished there were a dozen people 
around, and as I handed over the pail they raised 
their voices and cried out in chorus: 

“Ha! Is it any wonder that the Americanos 
licked Spain!” 

But_as I passed the place again the next eve- 
ning the cows were tied up as before. Their way 
yeas hundred years old, and mine entirely new 

em. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS. 


hen St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, was 

being built, according to the plans and 

under the guidance of Sir Christopher 
Wren, great care was taken to lay firm founda- 
tions. Wren made a geological examination of 
the strata of the site for the future church. Nu- 
merous wells were sunk to test the subsoil. A 
stratum of pot-carth was discovered, which lent 
great stability to the sand and gravel about it. 
To what lengths the architect went in order to 
make everything secure is told in a book by Henry 
Hart Milman. 

Satisfied that the pot-earth stratum, although of 
varying thickness, extended over the whole area 
upon which he planned his building to stand, Wren 
had successfully carried his foundations round 
three sides, when, to his dismay, he discovered that 
at the northeast corner the pot-earth had at some 
remote, probably Roman, period been quarried, 
warns nothing but sand and gravel beneath his 


wall. 
His subordinates advised him to rest this portion 
on wooden piles, but there was little moisture, and 





Wren knew that wood unsubmerged is liable to 
rot, while, to use his own phrase, he built “for 
eternity” so far as he could. He therefore ordered 
a pit to be dug, about eighteen feet square, and its 
sides shored up by timbers. Forty feet down he 
came upon water and shells, and boring again, did 
not begin to build until he came to the —— 

There he set a pier of solid masonry ten feet 
square, from which, when within fifteen feet of 
the surface, he threw an arch to the interrupted 
foundation. According to one authority, this ex- 
cavation and pier alone cost seventeen thousand 


pounds. 

It is also related how, one day, when the archi- 
tect was laying out his ground plan upon the site, 
he called to a workman to bring him a flat stone 
which should serve as a temporary mark for the 
masons engaged upon the foundations; and it was 
esteemed a propitious omen that the stone care- 
lessly selected — man should be an inscribed 
fragment of a slab bearing the single word Resur- 
gam in large capitals. 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Pe Same 2 FES 


$ *By Aldis Dunbazt ¢ 


hat are these walls wherein I dwell— 
O heart of mine—but shelter-space ? 
The archways lead from cell to cell; 
The garden is a silent place 
For restless feet alone to pace. 


The sun? What is it dwt the sun, 
A vacant gleam upon the floor? 

My treasures fair, when all is done, 
Are futile, faded stuff—no more. 
I turn from them and close the door. 


The song I sing is barren sound 
Until—your quickening step I hear, 
When suddenly, from all around 
Lost meanings flash,—life pulses clear,— 
And this is home again, heart’s dear! 


* ¢ 


A FORMAL CALL. 


“ ou look sheepish, Tom,” said Mr. Lanman 

= one evening about ten o’clock, as his 

seventeen-year-old son came in, a little 

more carefully dressed than usual, and sat down 

thoughtfully by the fire. “What is the matter? 
Where have you been? What has happened?” 


“Calling, father,” said the o- 

“‘Why should that make you look like a funeral? 
Didn’t you have a good time ?” 

“No. Notvery. I went to see Frances Davis. 
Sam went, too, and Frances’ cousin from Mer- 
cersburg was there. It was too grown-up.” 

Mr. Lanman regarded his son with some amuse- 
ment. The boy was young for his years, he 
reflected. Then a sudden reminiscence of an inci- 
dent when he himself was under twenty made 


smile. 

“Tell me about it, Tom,” he said. 

tte we always used to have such jolly times 
over at her house. She is lots of fun, for a girl 
and last time her cousin was here everybody said 
how fine she was, too. But it’s all changed. 
Frances thinks that we have grown up!” 

“T should say you are growing up, not you have 
grown,” suggested Mr. Lanman. 

“Well, she acts as if we had already. We got 
there a little after seven—they have supper at six 
you know. Maggie came to the door, and said 

hat she would see if ‘Miss Frances’ was in. We 

knew she was, because she had said she was going 
to be; but Maggie went off, and came back to say 
that ‘Miss Frances and Miss Brooks would be 
down’ soon. 

“Frances’ room is just over the parlor, and we 
could hear them tramping round, getting ready. 
Why is it that girls make so much noise before 
they have their shoes on, and so little afterward?” 

r. Lanman shook his head. 

“At any rate she came down, and her cousin 
with her. They were nice to us, of course, but we 
sat up stiffly, and didn’t have any games or any- 
thing. Once Sam got down on the floor to show 

§ wre with the turtle, and my, the 
look he got ew!” 


“‘Wasn’t it a little undignified?” suggested his 


father. 
“Why, yes. I su se it was, but, good 
cious! Tedve known rances all our lites. Rna 
that wasn’t the worst. About half past eight— 
only it seemed much later, because there wasn’t a 
clock in the room—Maggie came in with some 
lemonade and six measly little sweet cakes —” 

“Why, Tom, you ought not speak that way 
about hospitality you have shared.’ 

“T know it. oughtn’t to criticize, but I can’t 
help it. Why = two nights ago we went out 
ourselves and made candy, and did all sorts of 
things in the kitchen.” 

“Perhaps that was why they didn’t let you go 
again to-night.” 

‘ needn’t have been so formal 

er cousin called Sam ‘Mr. Wentworth,’ 
and he couldn’t remember her last name, so he 
didn’t call her anything, except once when the had 
to, and then he pointed at her and called her ‘she.’ 
Frances nearly winked at me after that—but she 
remembered in time, and didn’t. 

““When we went home, they didn’t come to the 
door with us, and we backed out, thinking they 
were going to all the time. It was horrible!” 

“It’s one of the things you have to | through, 
my boy,” said his father. “I did. remem 
the first time that your mother put on long dresses 
—long before she or I had any idea that she was 
going to be my wife—she called me Mr. Lanman, 
= galled her Miss Wells. That lasted most a 
wee 


Tom ~ up. 


“Then there’s some hope,” he said. “After all, 
Frances isn’t foolish, and she’ll soon see how we 
boys feel. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said his father. 


* 


ROBERT COLLYER’S RESOLUTION. 


n his recently published book, “Some Mem- 
ories,”’ the Rev. Robert Collyer tells an inci- 
dent in his home life that sheds a mellow light 

on the years of his great activity. He had charge 
of a large parish in Chicago at the beginning of 
the Civil War, and became at once engaged in the 
work of the Sanitary Commission. In those days 
he preached without notes. In later years, when 
he could find time for the work, he prepared his 
sermons in advance of delivery. It was in connec- 
tion with this duty that he made the New-year’s 
resolution of which he tells. 

How I fared may perhaps be best told in a sto 
that will also touch the charm of the little mai 
who was always so brightand winsome. Herelder 
sister said to me one day, as we sat all together: 

“Papa, I wish you would write your sermons 
on Monday and Tuesday. You are always so cross 
on. Satu ays when you are busy and we make a 
noise. 

This was true; the lassie was right. And so, 
after trying to ‘‘stand from under” to no purpose, 








I gave in and said, ‘“Well, my dear, the new year 
is close at hand, when you know we all begin to 
make g resolutions, and I will make one. I 
will try after New-year’s—because the holidays 
are a busy time—to write my sermons earlier 
the week, though I cannot promise to begin on 
the Monday.” 

This pleased the children, you may be sure, and 
the father, too, who has loved to make good reso- 
lutions all his life; but the Christmas-tide came, 
and the New-year, in which there is always so 
much to do, and I was still driven who would 
drive ; so that Friday and Saturday found me busy 
as ever. Meanwhile my mentor was watching me, 
and biding her time to bring me to book. So one 
day she said: 

“Papa, you did not begin writing your sermons 
early e week, as you said you would, you 
know, after New-year’s; and you were cross 
again on Saturday when we made some noise.” 

ell, this was true, and I knew not what I 
should do, when it came to me in a flash that I 
could shuffle out of the mire on a similitude. So 
I said—oh, so gently!—‘‘My dear, if you should 
milk a cow and set the milk to stand in a bowl, 
what would that milk do?” 

The answer I expected was, it would cream up, 
and then I would say, “‘That is just what sermons 
have to do. You cannot say on Monday, ‘Now I 
will write a sermon, and go to work and get it 
done by Tuesday night’; you have to think it over 
until, say Friday. It must ‘cream up’ as the 
milk does in the bowl.” 

This would set me on my feet; but it didn’t. 
My little maid was listening to our conference 
with at interest, and said suddenly, “I know 
what that milk would do; it would turn sour.” 

She did not point the moral. She was a wise 
little maid, and reforms go on teaden feet; but I 
remember no trouble thereafter. 


* ¢ 
A FILIPINO RECEPTION. 


hen it was felt that the Philippines were 
sufficiently pacified to warrant the intro- 
duction of civil government, President 


McKinley, in 1900, appointed the Philippine Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Taft was the head. His 





‘| early duties in the islands took him to many of 


the small, out-of-the-way places that had been 
in revolt, and where many of his experiences 
were most amusing. Mrs. Edith Moses relates 
some of them in her “Unofficial Letters of an 
Official’s Wife.”” At one place in the province of 
Panay a public reception was prepared for the 
commission, with a striking show of loyalty. 


The town was small, but the people had built 
four elaborate bamboo arches. One was three 
stories high, like a tower, with a balcony, from 
which two little girls, dressed as goddesses of 
liberty, waved American flags in welcome. Under 
this arch the presidente of the town received us, 
and read a speech of welcome. 

There were many amusing mottos on the arches: 
“Glory and honor to the Civil Commission.” 
“Hurrah to the Civil Commission, U.S.A.” “M 
welcomes to the Hon. Civil Commission.” 

As we passed under the second arch, doves deco- 
rated with red, white and blue ribbons were let 
loose. A band preceded us, and after passin 
along the roadway for some distance, we foun 
ourselves in a great square, where a goddess of 

berty was seen, presumably enlightening the 
world, with a torch that looked like a big club. 
She s on a pedestal, on which were rinted, 
regardless of s lling, the names “‘Wasington,’ 
“Lincon,” ““McKinly” and “Taff.” 

The figure was of wood, and we learned that she 
was a saint brought from an interior town and 
dressed up in secular garments for the occasion. 
She wore a purple gown with a deep flounce, and 
had a crown on her head and an erican flag 
round her waist. 

She was an extraordinary creature, but she 
served as a text for Judge Taft, who, referring to 
the statue, fondly imagined to be modeled after 
that of Liberty Enlightening the World, said such 
a statue was well-timed in its ap) lication to this 

rovince and these islands; that liberty was a 
‘orce much misunderstood. It did not mean 
license to do a but it meant that condi- 
tion which prevails under a government ordered 
to secure such liberty to the individual as was 
consistent with law and order. 

J —_ Taft’s addresses were always admirable, 
and when they were dressed up in the rolling. 
sonorous Spanish of the clever secretary, an 
adorned with the flourishes so attractive to the 
native taste, they always made an impression. 
On more that one occasion I have heard ——- 
Taft say that when he has made a businesslike 
statement in his plain Anglo-Saxon style, he leans 
back to enjoy the mellifluous tones of the secre- 
tary translating his plain talk into the oratorical 
Spanish diction. 


any 





PAY - DAY. 


t was pay-day, and every one had got his en- 
| velope before the dinner-hour. Some of the 

men had gone out quietly as soon as the little 
packet had been handed to them, only to return 
again to their desks. At noon there was a slight 
let-up in the work, as half the force prepared to 
go out to get something to eat. 


“T like pay-day,” said a thin man, “because then 
I always spend ten cents more for lunch, and it 
makes me feel better all the rest of the day.” 

“You ought to eat more, anyway,” said the stout 
old clerk, eying the smaller man with disfavor. 
“IT spend all my extra money on food. Not being 
married, I have to have some extravagances.” 

“I don’t call being married an extravagance,” 
remarked a third. “It costs about once and a half 
as much to keep two as it does to keep one. Asa 
matter of fact, I have saved money—or rather my 
wife has—by it.” 

“Saved money!” exclaimed one who was strug- 
gling out of a tattered office coat into his neatly 
pressed street jacket. “I don’t see how any one 
can save eer. in this world, at any rate. It 
costs so much to keep up appearances!’ 

“I guess you’re right,” said the faded cheerful 
man, who had worked there the longest. “I found 
that out when I was your age, and I decided that 
there are lots of things better than appearances. 
I’ve got ’’em in my room, any time you’d like to 
see. Anybody going to Cutter’s to eat?” 

No one cared to just then, and the faded man 


went out alone. 

“What did he mean?” inquired the married 
man. ‘What has he got in his room?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” said the stout clerk. ‘His 
wife died, you know, about ten years back, and he’s 
been living by himself. Collects books and pictures. 
Spends his money that way. I’d rather eat.” 

“So’d I. Or buy clothes,” said the stylish youth. 
. “I wouldn’t,” said the married man, emphat- 
ically. ‘I know howhe feels. His wife died, you 
say? I never knew that before.” He put his hat 
on. “I think I’ll go to Cutter’s to-day. 


* ¢ 


A REAL STRAIN. 


land-agent in the great Northwest had just 
A described the incredible riches of the region. 
Some one protested, and he defended him- 

self, says a writer in the Outlook, with a paradox: 


“The truth is so wonderful that it takes a 
whopper to express it!” 




















MIDGET’S 


WISHING - PARTY. 
By A. W. McCullough. 
° ay I have my party trimmed 

M with pink ?’’ asked Midg- 

et. 

‘“‘Of course you may,’’ said 
mother. 

‘And may I have roses?’’ in- 
quired Midget. She was tying on 
her best doll’s hat, and that made 
her think of them. 

** Roses in winter!’’ exclaimed 
sister. ‘‘They don’t grow outdoors 
now, Midget, and if you buy them 
at a greenhouse they cost lots of 
money. We couldn’t afford any 
but paper ones, dear. But we’ll 
have something fine for your party, 
if it isn’t roses. I wish we could 
think up something new.’’ 

‘*There are my new shoes,’’ said 
Midget. They all laughed. 

‘‘T wish —’’ began Midget, then 
stopped. 

‘*What do you wish?’’ asked 
mother. 

Midget hesitated. ‘‘I—I’d rather 
not tell,’’ she said. 

“Do tell !’’ urged sister. ‘‘We’ll 
get it for your party if it is not 
something as costly as roses in 
winter. ’’ 

Midget still hesitated. 

‘*Tell us what it is you wish,’’ 
said sister. 

**T don’t want to,’’ replied Midg- 
et. ‘‘I’ll tell you at the party.’’ 

“‘There, I have an idea!’’ cried 
sister. ‘‘I know something we can 
do that will be new—as new as 
your shoes, Midget.’’ 

The invitations to Midget’s party 
read like this: 

You are invited to Marjory Kirk’s 
wishing-party on New-year’s day, 
from four to seven. Please bring a 
wish-bone to pull. 

As the invitations were sent out 
several days before Christmas, the 
guests all had a chance to have 
some nice; clean, dry wish-bones 
to take. Sister had been collecting 
wish-bones for some years. They 
were dried and gilded, and tied to 
yards and yards of narrow ribbon. 
She had them festooned round her 
room. This string of wish-bones 
was taken down and used to deco- 
rate the parlor for the wishing- 
party. Other wish-bones were 
begged from friends and neighbors. These were 
used, with pink ribbon, to decorate the table. 
One even lay in the center of the pink icing on 
the birthday cake. 

As the children arrived, they were asked to 
drop their wish-bones into a little basket which 
had one tied to its handle. In the fun of 
playing various games, the children forgot all 
about these wish-bones. At supper, to their 
great astonishment, each mound of pink ice- 
cream—which is the very nicest kind, as every 
child knows—had a wish-bone standing up on 
it. These were to be laid aside until after 
supper, but on no account lost, so they were 
told. 

After supper came the evening’s greatest fun 
—the breaking of the wish-bones. Every child 
wished for something from the big pink bag that 
had been fastened to the mantelpiece during 
supper. Some had to guess several times, 
because they wished for such queer things. 
The little gifts or souvenirs were small toys, 
and the guests were delighted. 

Just as they were ready to go home one of 
the boys noticed the wishing-basket standing 
on the table. He caught it up, untied the 
ribbon on the handle, and held out the wish- 
bone that had been fastened there. ‘‘Last 
chance to make a wish!’’ he cried. ‘‘Midget, 
you must have the last chance. Take hold!’’ 

“‘T’ll only wish with mother,’’ said Midget. 





DRAWN BY 


— eS 
HIS FIND. 


By Sydney Dayre. 


bine me what you think I found 
“Lying right on the weedy ground? 
Ho! It was new and red and round. 

A cent! Just peeping from the dew. 
Wasn’t it jolly, I ask of you? 

I began thinking what I’d do. . 

I'd buy some marbles, or else a top, 

A rubber ball or some corn to pop, 

Or a jumping monkey to hop, hop, hop, 
Or else a trumpet to make a noise, 

Or nuts, and divide them with the boys. 
Oh—well, you know, there’s a lot of toys. 
But oh! as I stooped,—I only meant 
To spin it,— down in a hole it went. 
That was the last of my red cent. 


'y 


‘CHILDREN’S PAGE 


W. A. McCuLLouGu. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m a pathway over a river, 
I’m also a part of the nose ;_ 
I support the strings of a violin, 
I’m a game that every one knows. 
II. 
You see me in the silent wood 
Half hid by leaf and fern, 
And oft when travellers find me not 
In fear they backward turn; 
Still bold and bright I onward lead 
And —y the way both straight and 
clear, 
And millions passing over me 
Give me no thought and feel no fear. 


2. QUOTATION PUZZLE, 
_Fill in the vowels in the following 
lines, divide into words, and you will 
have two quotations from Franklin: 
“Th-r-n-v-rw-s-g--dw-r-r- 
b-dp--e-.” 
“Wh-r-l-b-rtydw--lIsth-r--s 
myec--ntry.’’ 


3. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
2 stands often for persons unknown, 
23 is a beast it pays to own. 
23456 is full of fear. 
345 is the cause of many a tear. 
3456 will your protection claim, 
6789 are used in many a game. 
789 is hard and cold, 
And he who ventures upon it is bold. 
123456789 is so mean 
We hope not much of it will be seen. 


1 
1 
1 


4. STATES OF THE UNION. 
Combine the abbreviations of a num- 
ber of states and form words. 
Example: Fla. Ky.—flaky. 
With two states form a hot country; 
a blaze; a musical composition; crip- 
pled; frost; a festal occasion; a girl's 
name; a sport; something to copy; a 
kind of lily. With three states form a 
Greek letter; the opera-house at Milan ; 
a small settlement of pioneers. With 
four states form an ancient duchy of 
France. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 

My first, combined with ink, 

Has made men read and think. 

My next, by sound, will be 

Of use to you or me. 

The Arab folds, they say, 

My last and steals away. 

He who’s contrite of soul 

Is rightly termed my whole. 


I. 
I am not very hard to solve. 
I think =! meaning you'll evolve. 
To study is my first; to try 
My second; while my third 
An insect is, both small and spry. 
My whole is one who in the strife 
Struggles to win now fame, now life. 
111. 
My first_a household pet will do 
Should it my second be. 
~ whole has charms, and this is true 
n concert hall or wooded lea. 
IV. 
My first is a number, not too many; 
My next, an insect, too many if any. 
My whole is better to have than to be 
If very much money you'd like to see. 


6. ELEVEN HIDDEN FISH. 
“T wonder if Czwsar dines on fish 
dinners? I’m sure he’d eall this a 


‘‘Oh, that wish of yours !’’ exclaimed mother, | party.’? At this the children laughed, but | properchowder,” said Hal. “I buttered the crack- 


taking the wish-bone. ‘‘ What was your | they were all ready to wish the same. 

wish, darling? You were to tell us at your ‘‘What a queer child!’’ exclaimed sister. 

party.’’ ‘‘Why wouldn’t you tell us the other day ?’’ 
**T wish,’’ said Midget, slowly, as she broke 

the wish-bone, ‘‘that I could have another | party before I had this one,’’ explained Midget. 


_— 
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THE GROWN-UP WORLD. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 
O grown-up world, where I live and play, 
Will I really belong in you, world, some day ? 
For of all of the things that my eyes can see 
There’s nothing seems made for a child like me. 








The chairs are so tall —it is hard to climb up; 

So heavy to hold is a grown person’s cup; 

The door-knobs are high, very high —I must stand 
On the tips of my toes when I put up my hand. 


The grown people sing as they pass in and out, 

And things seem just right, as they journey about; 
They light the high lamps, and they read the big books, 
And they smile down upon me with far-away looks. 


But through each of the rooms and along every hall 
All I see is so large — and I seem very small ; 

I always must reach and I always must climb 

And keep looking up, nearly all of the time. 


Things were not made for a child, I guess; 
There really is much of loneliness. 

O grown-up world, where I live and play, 
Will I really belong in you, world, some day? 


‘*Because I didn’t want to wish for another 


ers, and Eric, oddly enough, managed to shake 

some salt into it, so now we say that we made 

italone. Ellais our best blueberry-picker. Elderly 
| people hate to flounder round in the bushes, but 
she doesn’t care a whit. Ingersoll had a rehearsal 
Monday for his play, but couldn’t rout out the 
actors.” 

7. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

An ornamental ground in small particles of fire ; a 
title in a smooth ornamental substance; a seed 
vessel in a poem; pine woods in models of perfec- 
tion; a song in a snare; a girl’s name in a flag; a 
earnivorous animal in a chance distribution of 
prizes. 

8 FOUR FLOWERS. 
This one’s a shining stick; 
This one a bird arouses; 
And this on holidays 
aves from adjoining houses; 
While in the past, the pioneer 
Of this one stood in mortal fear. 


9. ADDED NUMBERS. 


A hundred to what’s capable 
Becomes rope large and strong; 
While fifty to good Noah’s boat 
Now lifts its voice in song. 
Five hundred to interior 
Becomes a daily meal ; 
And fifty to a serpent small 
The firemen climb with zeal. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Kemble, Carlyle, Herbert, Kingsley, Disraeli, 
Kemble, Browning (Robert), Plautus, Beecher, 
Hathaway, Chapman, Osgood, Shakespeare, Low- 
ell, Euripides, Bailey, Bible, Dwight, Polybius, 
Wy nittier, Daniel, Young, Oagood, Jeunsen, Beimes, 
ooKer. 


2. Don, key—donkey. 

3. 1. Box. 1. Rack. 

4. Catskill, catacomb, cat-stitch, cat’s-eye, cat- 
kin, Cathay, catsup. 


ey 
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THE BIRTHDAY CHILD. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


am a Birthday Child to-day, 
I must be gentle in my play 
And true in all I do and say. 
The morning sky outside was red 
When mother came and told me so. 
She sat beside me on the bed, 
Kissed me six times and one to grow, 
And then she hugged me hard and said, 
“My Birthday Child is good, I know.” 
I must be good and glad and gay, 
I must walk kindly on my way, 
For I’m a Birthday Child to-day. 
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THE VILLAGE ARBITER 


BY EDNA 


lang! clang! | 

( The church-bell unmusically responded 

to the vigorous hand-over-hand move- 

ment of Captain Higgins, whose attention was 

divided between his occupation and the recital 
of village history. 

‘*Yes, folks will turn out this morning,’’ he 
said, giving fhe rope a dexterous swing acquired 
in early nautical training. ‘‘I’m not saying 
their motives ain’t mixed—but they are 
coming.’’ 

Clang! clang! and he allowed the rope to 
run its backward journey. 

‘‘We’ve got our church folks back, and it’s 
all on account of Toby Sanford, the shoemaker. 
Toby is a master hand with situations. He 
don’t know fear. It’s a word that ain’t in his 
dictionary, but just let him sense injustice—then 
you know Toby. 

‘*You’ve heard of the sarpint that had such 
an eye that it looked right through a tin pan 
until it made a skimmer out of it? Well, that’s 
Toby’s eye. He ain’t so much to look at. 





Short, so short they say he can’t tell whether 
his throat is sore or his 
belt is too tight. But let 
him see wrong going on, 
and—well, he’s all of ten 
feet tall. 

‘*He has got consider- 
able money,—you would 
not find that out, per- 
haps, unless you hap- 
pened to get into trouble 
and needed some help, 
—and he pegs away on 
shoes as though he had 
a family of little chil- 
dren, instead of only 
himself. But he always 
has a kind word,too, and 
his shop is a great clear- 
ing - house for trouble. 
It’s just at the cross- 
roads, and the door is 
always open, as if to in- 
vite you in. The children 
all go there. They take 
him the hen with the 
broken leg and the dog 
with the lame paw, and 
every year they hang a 
May-basket for him. 
They say the birds fly in 
and hop all over him 
while he’s working. 

‘‘This trouble that I 
speak of all grew out of 
the uplift that Philury 
Bean got when she was 
away. You know Philury has grew right up 
here with us all, and she has always nagged 
the whole town with her reforming ideas. She 
ain’t young, Philury ain’t. She has sort of 
stretched her girlhood out, with here and there 
a touch and here and there a little harmless 
subterfuge. 

‘*She always run into Toby’s to have her 
heels righted up, and I guess he generally 
dropped a word or two that righted up her 
mind. Leastwise, she tried reforming him and 
trying to put some of her ideas into his head, 
and he had words with her. Just once, mind 
you; Toby never has to repeat himself. I 
guess he always thought considerable of Philury, 
but he wouldn’t countenance her acting out the 
way she did. 

‘*Tt started with her uplift. She went away 
to the city and stayed a spell, and when she 
come home them that knows her best say they 
could see as soon as she got down off from the 
stage-coach that she was as full of purpose as 
a cat is of electricity when a storm is coming. 

‘*She didn’t come right out at first ; she began 
going round calling and talking in a leading-up 
way. The town is clever disposed, and the 
folks set out their good chiny and asked Philury 
to tea. 

‘*Well, after a spell she gradually let fall that 
she had a new system of living. It was kind 
of a mixture of sun-gazing and going out to put 
the bottoms of your feet against a tree to gather 
electricity, and concentrating the mind. 

‘*She give out to lecture in the hall, and of 
course everybody went. The children all set 
in the front seat and giggled, and the others 
hung back against the wall as though they 
expected some sort of fireworks to go off, 
dangerous. But she made some fair talk, and 
after a while the whole town most began to get 
to ketowing to her. This old town is just like 
the Athenians,—hunting for some new thing, 
—and Philury had the uplift disease, and as 
soon as she blowed her breath on them they all 
come out to a tetter. 

‘“*The thing nagged along until, first thing 
we knew, the town was dividing, and the church 
folks were all going after Philury and her 
barefoot craze, and the pews were empty. 


“YES, FOLKS WILL TURN OUT 
THIS MORNING." 





‘‘Some said that Toby Sanford’s eyes were | 
beginnin’ to blaze, and them that went in there 
found the shop too small for them. Toby had | 
begun to expand and grow. He seemed to fill | 


FOSTER 


the place, and the litter of leather was never 
cleaned up from day to day. It was clear 
something was on his mind. He had admired 
Philury’s spirit and took pride in her shoe taps 
since she was a girl, and no one could get a 
dissenting word about the high livin’; but he 
also loved our old preacher. He knew he was 
just like a good old shepherd yearning over his 
lambs. Toby didn’t say a word until he heard 
the old man had took to his bed, sorrowing for 
his people. Then he took off his leather apron 
and swept up his shop.’’ 

Clang! clang! The bell swayed for several 
minutes, and the listener saw from the open 
door that the man’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
The road was rapidly filling, and figures were 
seen coming across the fields and pastures. 

‘*Well, Toby was always a man of action. 
He never waited to sound his depths.’’ Here 
the captain drew upon his sea life for compari- 
son. ‘‘He just up sails, with his own hand 
on the wheel, and stivered for port. 

‘*The first thing he did, so they say, was to 
go down to the Four Corners and buy that white 
house by the willer-tree. 
The next thing he did 
was to call on Philury 
and explain to her why 
he was going to have the 
right to dictate to her 
what she should do in 
the future. The next 
thing, he called on every 
family in town and set 
them right about their 
duty to the parson.’’ 

The bell tolled with a 
sweeter and more linger- 
ing tone. Heavy feet 
crossed the threshold 
and groups gathered 
about the door. Every 
face wore an expectant 
expression. The cap- 
tain’s voice fell to a 
husky whisper. ‘‘They 
was married last week, 
and that’s them just com- 
ing across the yard.’’ 

The stranger looked at 
the pair making their 
way between the lurch- 
ing headstones of the 
churchyard, and saw a 
small man with a fixed 
and determined expres- 
sion, a man who wore 
his happiness with dig- 
nity. On his arm swayed 
the taller Philura, self- 
conscious in her new finery, but evidently 
manacled in spirit, and happy withal. 

The bell sounded its final word. Captain 
Higgins wiped his forehead, and as the pair 
passed into the aisle he tiptoed, with squeaking 
shoes, to a better line of vision, and then, pro- 
tecting his confidence with his large palm, he 
whispered, ‘‘He’s flying the right colors. He 
just got Philury in by the reefs and anchored 


her.’’ 
* & 


KEEPING AHEAD OF NIPPER. 
**\7es, Nipper’s a good one,’’ said Mason, 

trying to speak coolly of the bull-terrier 
at his heel. ‘‘My wife and I are awfully 
fond of him, but we don’t make fools of our- 
selves over him as some folks do over dogs that 
are not a patch on Nipper.’’ 

‘*He looks all right,’? said Rand, with as 
much warmth as could be expected from a man 
whose interest is in tumblers and pointers. 

‘*He is all right,’’ co ason, with 
dignity. ‘*‘Why, that fellow knows everything 
you say to him, in German and French as well 
as English. We’ ve proved it again and again, 
and only last night my wife said that if we 
wanted to keep anything from him we’d have 
to learn a new language. 

‘*T think,’’ concluded Mason, gravely, ‘‘that 
we shall take up Esperanto when the evenings 
get longer.’’ : 

® © 


FORESTALLED. 


i old tale is related of a family named Wood 
whose younger members were collectively 
called the ‘‘Splinters.’? There was a certain 
propriety in this nomenclature, just as there is 
in the suggestion made by the learned scientist 
in the following story in Pick-Me-Up : 
‘*Now what shall we name the baby?’’ 
inquired the professor’s wife. 
‘‘Why, this species has been named!’ an- 
swered the professor, in astonishment. ‘* This 
is a primate mammal, Homo sapiens.’’ 


* ¢ 


POLITE IN EXTREMITY. 
he courteous self-control of the well-trained 
boy is pathetically illustrated by a story 
from Punch: 
Mother—O Bobby, you naughty boy, you’ve 
been smoking! Poor darling, do you feel very 


Bobby, who has been well brought up— 
Thank you, I’m dying. 


‘a 








Play Ball! 








Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 








‘It Plays All the Features Under the League Rules”’ 
and Appeals to Old and Young Alike. 


VER since Baseball became the national sport many 
attempts have been made to reproduce it as a parlor 
amusement, but all have utterly failed, as they did not 


play the features of 


the game. ‘The Mather Parlor Baseball 


Game, however, is entirely new, and plays, under the rules, all 
the scientific features of Baseball as it is played on the field. 








** The Bonaparte of Batsmen.’’ 


I am more than pleased to recommend your game 
to the general public. 
seen that actually plays the game same as on the 
field. Playing the game has afforded me and my 
friends many hours of pleasure. 


It is the only game I have 


NAPOLEON LAJOIE. 








You ‘‘hit the ball,’’ ‘‘run bases,’’ ‘‘strike out,’’ ‘‘steal 
bases,’’ make ‘‘double plays,’’ ‘‘home runs,’’ etc., in fact, 
play all the fine points of Baseball, and skill is just as essen- 
tial to success in this Parlor Game as it is on the diamond 


proper. 
tory over his father 
stands the rules. 


The quickness of the small boy will give him vic- 


unless the latter is also alert and under- 





** The King of Pitchers.’’ 


Your game is the only one I have ever seen which 
plays Baseball as it is played on the diamond. The 
reproduction of Baseball is perfect, and it should 
furnish amusement not only for the fan, but also to 
those who learn 
play all the fine points of Baseball. 


the game with it. On it one can 


“CHRISTY” MATHEWSON. 








Mather’s Parlor 





Baseball Game appeals to every ‘‘fan,’’ 


irrespective of age, and will also make enthusiasts of the un- 
initiated. A striking illustration of the interest this game 
arouses is seen in the way the big leaguers play it by the 
hour, becoming almost as interested and excited as they do 
when actually playing the king of athletic sports on the field. 








** The Great Short-Stop.’’ 


I want to add my testimony as to the merits of 
Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. It plays Baseball 
from A to Z, and is a scientific game for every lover 
of the sport. You should sell a million. 


R. J. WALLACE. 








The Game not only provides fascinating entertainment 
for every member of the home circle, but it will make the 
home an attractive place for the young and keep them away 


from evil associates. 


DESCRIPTION. The Mather Parlor Baseball Game 
is constructed entirely of steel and lithographed in colors. 


It is strong and durable and should last many years. 
size, Ig x 23 inches, 


or kitchen table. 


The 
will permit it to be placed on a parlor 
With each Game there is given a full 


set of Rules and a pad of Score Cards. 


THE OFFER. 


The Mather Parlor Baseball Game given to any 
Companion subscriber who sends us one new sub- 





by express, charges in either case paid 


scription and 85 cents extra. Price $3.00, sent 
i i Shippi: weight 10 lbs. 





y rT " 
Western orders shipped from Canton, Ohio; Eastern orders, Boston, Mass. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















r. Taft's Cabinet.—Mr. Taft has selected 
Senator Philander Chase Knox of Penn- 
sylvania for the office of Secretary of State in 
his Cabinet, and Mr. Knox has accepted the | 
appointment. Mr. Knox was appointed Attor- | 
ney-General in President McKinley’s Cabinet 


in 1901, and continued in that office under 
President Roosevelt until 1904, when he was 
appointed United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to succeed Mr. Quay, and in 1905 was 
elected by the legislature for a full term. 
, & 
B fps Army.—The army of the United States 
now numbers 4,116 officers and 68,512 
enlisted men, a total of 72,628. The Secretary of 
War, in his annual report, refers to the good 
results of recent legislation to promote the 
efficiency of the militia, and, with a view to 
being prepared for any attack which might be 
made upon one or both of the coast lines, he 
recommends that the general scheme of national 
defense provide a force of organized militia of 
approximately 350,000 men. 
& 


m Products in the United States, 
according to the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, reached last year a total 
value of $7,778,000,000, which is about four 
times the value of the products of the ‘mines. 
The greatest of all crops is Indian corn, which 
amounted last year to 2,643,000,000 bushels, 
having a farm value of $1,615,000,000. This 
is nearly as much as the value of the great crops 
of cotton, hay and wheat combined. For the first 
time, the value of the cotton-crop has apparently 
exceeded that of the hay-crop, yet the greatest 
hay-crop ever recorded was gathered last year. 


Wheat was one and one-half per cent. above the | 


five-year average in production and 23 per cent. 
above in value. The sugar-beet crop was 
never so large or so valuable as last year, and 
although unfavorable weather reduced the yield 
of potatoes, the value of the product was never 
equaled by any former crop. 


a Castro deposed.— President 
Castro’s departure for Europe was followed 
by plots and counter-plots in Venezuela. There 
were riotous demonstrations by Castro’s enemies, 
on the one hand; and on the other, there were 
conspiracies against the life of acting President 
Gomez, who, although he had been left by 
Castro in charge of affairs, was known to be 
opposed to some of the Castro policies. The 
result was that Gomez, December 20th, after 
personally arresting the leaders of the conspiracy 
against him, dismissed Castro’s ministers, in- 
stalled a new and progressive cabinet, liberated 
political prisoners and proclaimed his intention 
to enforce the constitution and the laws, and to 
seek a settlement of international difficulties. 
One of his first acts was to suspend the decree 
against commerce with Curacao, which was 
the chief grievance of Holland. 
& 


_—- Legislation.—The British Parlia- 
ment was prorogued December 2ist until 
February 16th. Of the 10 important measures 
foreshadowed in the King’s speech only five 
were enacted. These are the old-age pension 
bill, the Irish universities bill, a bill fixing eight 
hours as a working-day for miners underground, 
a bill providing for the purchase of the London 
docks, and a bill for the better protection of 
children, which establishes police court trial 
for children, prohibits juvenile smoking, and 
aims to prevent minors from visiting saloons. 
A bill was also passed providing penalties for 
attempts to break up public meetings. This 
bill is a result of the so-called ‘‘suffragette’’ 
demonstrations. ® 


easures which failed were the licensing 

bill, which the House of Lords rejected ; 
the education bill, which was withdrawn be- 
cause the government could not concede the 
demands made by the Church of England party ; 
the Irish land purchase bill, which was 
dropped; the promised Irish land valuation 
bill, which was not introduced; and the bill 
aimed at the better housing of the working 
classes, which was put off until the next session. 


& 


ace in Haiti.—Gen. Antoine Simon, who 
led the revolution in Haiti which resulted 


in the flight of President Nord Alexis from the | 


capital, was unanimously elected president of 
the republic by the Haitian congress December 
17th, and took the oath of office three days later. 


The new government has been recognized by | 


the United States. ® 


ecent Deaths.—Eugene Francis Loud, 
Republican Representative in Congress 
from California 1891-1903, died December 20th, 
aged 61. Mr. Loud was a veteran of the Civil 
War. In Congress he was an active leader in 


postal reform. ——Cardinal Victor Lucien Sul- 
pice Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, died | 
December 20th, aged 78. 














ai Rubber.—Science surrounds itself 
with a little of the atmosphere of adventure 
/and romance when there is talk of going to 
| Tahiti to cultivate rubber for the market created 
by the progress of electrical invention. The mere 
suggestion carries the 
mind back to the ro- 
mantic tales of the early 
navigators of the South 
Sea. It is believed that 
some of the uninhabited 
valleys of Tahiti and 
the neighboring islands 
would be very propi- 
tious to the planting of 
rubber-trees. Prelimi- 
nary experiments, it is 
reported, have given en- 
couraging results. 
& 

o reforest Ire- 

land.— A _ British 
crown commission urges 
the planting by the state 
of 700,000 acres of forest trees in Ireland. At 
present the Irish forests cover only 300,000 
acres. Ireland is said to be particularly suited, 
in soil and climate, for the growth of forests, 
but at present only one and one-half per cent. 
of the area is covered with trees. The proposed 
afforestation is considered by the commission to 
be essential to the agricultural and industrial 
requirements of the island. 

* 

| Lipwenpew 4 on Fujiyama.—One of the 

latest indications of the progress of Japan 
| in Occidental ideas is the project now on foot 
/to illuminate the summit of the celebrated 
|mountain Fujiyama, which figures in almost 
all Japanese pictures, and which is one of the 
loftiest and most beautiful volcanic peaks in 
the world, with a gigantic electric light. 
Already the pilgrim stations on the way up 
the peak are heated and lighted with electricity. 
Since the Japanese are an artistic people, one 
wonders whether some of them may not oppose 
this startling innovation, as the people of 
Venice recently expressed their disapprobation 
of the scheme to light the Venetian canals with 


electric lamps. ® 
yew and Humming - Bird. — Mr. 
Charles W. Mead, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, deems worthy 
of record the story of a humming-bird which 
he taught to come to a saucer of sweetened 
water at his summer cottage in 1907. Last 
summer, the day after the cottage was reopened, 
two humming-birds were seen hovering over 
the place where the saucer had been. The 
saucer was replenished, and one of the birds 
continued to visit it undisturbed for nearly 
three months, when a bald-faced hornet made 
its appearance upon the scene. The hornet 
chased the bird as a king-bird chases a crow. 
After its advent the humming-bird became shy, 
and visited the saucer only when no hornets 
were in sight. e 


o bore Iron.—The following method is 
said to be effective when one has not the 
proper tools for making a hole in an iron plate: 
Shape a stick of sulphur to the required dimen- 
sions of the hole, then heat the iron white-hot 





NATIVES OF TAHITI! IN 
GALA DRESS 








the sulphur against it. Sulphuret of iron is 
& 

emory and Inheritance.—Dr. Francis | 

Darwin, in his presidential address to the 
British Association, adopted the view of Hering 
|that memory and inheritance are essentially 
similar. ‘‘There is the wonderful fact,’’ said 
Doctor Darwin, ‘‘that as the ovum develops 
into the perfect organism it passes through a 
series of changes which are believed to represent 
the successive forms through which its ancestors 
passed in the process of evolution. This is 
precisely paralleled by our own experience of 
memory, for it often happens that we cannot 
reproduce the last-learned verse of a poem 
without repeating the earlier part; each verse 
is suggested by the previous one and acts as 
a stimulus for the next.’’ Hering’s idea, 
approved by Doctor Darwin, is that the abyss 
between two generations is bridged by the 
unconscious memory that resides in the germ 
cells. * 


apturing Wireless Messages.— The 
German review, Umschau, tells a curious 
| story of the capture of a wireless telegraph 
message by an electric lamp. An inhabitant 
of Brunswick, who has such a lamp in his 
| laboratory, was surprised to observe that its 
brilliancy varied with the unmistakable rhythm 
of Morse signals. Not only did the light vary, 
but the sounds always given forth by the are 
of the lamp varied in consonance. With a little 
attention he was able to decipher a message 
which was being sent out from a radiotele- 
graphic station three kilometers—nearly two 
| miles—away. 











at the place where it is to be bored, and press | 


formed, and the stick passes through the metal. | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [(Adr. 
STAMP: jos all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

a Peru, Cape G.H., “Mexico, 


Natal, Java, ete Album, Be. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U.S. 250. 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. wd, 50%. Vist t Free. 11 
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Living ex- 
ponese enzo. GRADUA sAT- 
ALOGUE E , OF | 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


PENNANTS 20 CENTS. 


Size 9 x 18, best felt, four initials. Select 
CS your own colors and send diagram. Coin 

or stamps. Write Dept.Y Sor catai logue 

of larger pennants, co lle ege pillow 


etc., with Club and » Agent’ s Dix unt 








PARK PENNANT COMPANY, 2304 Park Ave., Philadelphia. | 





bi LANZED. TO LEARN 
APHY. Posi- 
ion a. d. School 


YOUNG MEN :: 86 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicey o for bustnoes practise. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Mated pair Write to- 4 
kissing — Squab 
From egg our, 
to squabs i & Book, 
4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


















Why endure this aggravating 
trouble when it can be so easily 
relieved by our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKING 


Made to measure—only—from 
new elastic. Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Lame Joints, Leg Swel- 
lings, Cramps, etc. , quickly re- 
lieved, often cured. 

Book on Varicose Veins free, 
with prices and directions. 


Spindell Co., Elastic 


] Varicose 
Veins. 
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| LIQUID PISTOL aa re 0 





Curtis & 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass 











THEN AND NOW 

COMPLETE RECOVERY FROM COFFEE ILLS. 

“About nine years ago my daughter, from coffee 
drinking, was on the verge of nervous prostration,” 
writes a Louisville lady. “She was confined for 
the most part to her home. 

“When she attempted a trip down town she was 
often brought home in a cab and would be pros- 
trated for days afterwards. 

“On the advice of her physician she gave up 
coffee and tea, drank Postum, and ate Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast. 

“She liked Postum from the very beginning and 
we soon saw improvement. To-day she is in per- 
fect health, the mother of five children, all of 
whom are fond of Postum. 

“She has recovered, is a member of three charity 
organizations and a club, holding an office in each. 
We give Postum and Grape-Nuts the credit for 
her recovery.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Make Big Money | 


Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or ‘Traveling 


Jesse Beery is ac- 
it i FF. AF. 4 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and conquer- 
inghorsesof all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successfal 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Ersoking opens up & 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 

Oompetent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 

where. Ten le gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
pocses tam trained cured of habite—to have colts 

roken to harness. A @ trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 
a love travel, 





‘here is a chance to see the 


world, 1 giving exhibitions and making poe ——. 





be surprised to pa 5 how litt 

by into the pores. Typining ession 
Write and yw ie send you | fo} erfce 
lars and handsome book about ft dress 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, —alieey Hil, “Ohio 


costs 


They are gen-| 
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>, Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
phies, such as birdsandanimals. Deco- 
rate your homeor make money mount 
ing for others. dermisis hand- 
somely paid. Guceees uaranteed or 
no tuition. Book “How to 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 


» N.W.SchoolofTaxidermy,Box9N,Omaha,Neb. 


‘STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
- HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 

Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


i 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart esesheen on label. 
Get ‘“‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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WIZARD = Nickel -pitd 
REPEATING ee in. long: 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry ‘ 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
| 10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
| PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U.S.A 
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Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 


Read this offer: Either of the twe styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number) 


1.00 doz., 
2.50 doz. 


Silver Plate, 


sample, 1Ge. 
Sterling Silver, 


+ sample, 25 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade s« slid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver 








BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 










CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
# but a reason &; it.’ lightful 
after shaving. Id everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 


= 
Rider Agents Wanted 
= in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Va BN a model. Write for Special ye 
ranteed 
1909 Moles $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 
1907 and 1908 Models 
all of best makes $7 fo $12 
0 Second-Hand Wi 's 
All makes and models, 
be good as new 
' Great The ie dears Clearing Sale. 
We ‘ppro wal without a 
we ee pay the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS 






























Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re 

pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 

buy till you get our catalogues and offer tte nom 
y 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A50, Chicago. 


) “I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From eworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
Ati can do it. Send your 
Mi address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
i] show you how to make 
} to $10 a day. OUT- 
ITF to workers. 
4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 



























“HIGH AS THE ALPS 
IN QUALITY” 


PETER’S 


The Original Milk Chocolate 

















Composed solely of the 
Finest Chocolate and Pure, 


Fresh, Cream-Laden Milk. 


“Irresistibly Delicious” in Flavor 


is conceded by all who know 
“‘The World’s Favorite Chocolate”’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, 


Gaba PETER 


New York. 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 


rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and ait additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for. The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after thereceipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


oston, Mass., as second- 


Boston, Mass. 





DECAY OF THE TEETH. 


O' all physical ailments to 
} Be | which the human race is 
subject, decay of the teeth is 
perhaps the most general and 
wide-spread. This is true 
at least of modern times; for 
examination of ancient skulls 
has shown that although the 
ancients suffered from decay- 
ing teeth, they did not suffer 
to such an extent as we do 
todlay. The examination of 
the school children of the 
present day betrays an appalling state of affairs in 
this regard. 

We know that the tooth itself is covered with a 
shield of enamel which is intended to remain 
intact and preserve the dentine, or real tooth mate- 
rial, from the assaults of harmful germs formed 
in the mouth, principally by reason of the lodg- 
ment of particles of food between the teeth, or in 
small depressions and dents. Certain kinds of 
food, especially sugars and starchy foods, if 
allowed to remain in contact with the teeth, set up 
an acid fermentation, during which the bacteria 
which are produced literally feed upon the teeth, 
first eating away the enamel, and when that is 
gone, burrowing down into the dentine until the 
pulp of the tooth is exposed. As soon as they 
reach the nerve of the tooth, a terrible toothache 
announces the fact. 

There are three causes behind all this trouble: 
improper food, wrong ways of eating and lack of 
cleanliness. The mistake of serving too much 
overcooked, soft food is responsible for much of 
the trouble, and this is just as true for little chil- 
dren as it is for adults. The teeth were given 
us to bite with and to chew with, and if they are 
defrauded of their natural work they become un- 
healthy. 

In addition to this, certain articles of food, such 
as raw apples and nuts, which call for mastication 
before swallowing, are absolutely cleansing in 
their effect upon the teeth. Mechanically they 
remove masses of soft decomposing material. 
Besides this, masticating promotes the flow of 
saliva, which in its turn helps the growth of the 
good germs which are needed to fight the bad 
ones; for it should be remembered, when it is said 
that the mouth is always full of bacteria, that the 
good germs are making a brave fight there as well 
as everywhere else in the body. 

Finally, a tooth-brush should be the first birth- 
day present, and its regular and persistent use 
should be made a most important part of the 
child’s early training. A simple alkaline tooth- 
wash or cream should be used once a day, and 
the dentist should be consulted at regular inter- 
vals, because there is no matter in which preven- 
tion is so surely better than cure as in the care of 
the teeth. 





* ¢ 


MODERN ALCHEMY. 


ee takes strange revenges for man’s mistakes. 
Sometimes the moral of what happens is ob- 
scure, and-sometimes it is writ large and plain. 
One who visits Prague, the capital of Bohemia, 
scene of the labors of John Huss, and home of the 
great Wallenstein, finds now a bustling town 
ready for modern sightseers. 

Some hundreds of years ago the Emperor Ru- 
dolph II resolved that Bohemia should be rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. So he gathered 
from the whole world, not workmen or capitalists, 
but alchemists, the most skilful he could find. 
He built for them eighteen laboratories,— tiny 
buildings, fifteen feet by ten,—one story high, with 
a low attic. They were huddled against the city 
wall, which served as defense both from attack 
and from curiosity. The solitary window in each 
pierced the wall high above the moat, and the 
door was heavily barred against intrusion. 

In these stone cells the mysterious students 
bent for years over crucible and furnace, seeking 
the secret which should change base metal into 
gold. Some died, and others took their places. 
Many truths of chemistry were doubtless uncov- 
ered by them. Itis said that they first transformed 
iron into steel—a wonder far more profitable than 
a philosopher’s stone, had they but known. But 
finally the faith of emperor and people wavered. 
The search was abandoned, the furnaces grew 
cold and the alembies were broken. 

To-+iay the history-hunter visits these little 
houses, still nestling against the city wall. Behold 
what time hath wrought! The cell is divided into 
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wax-like neatness. Over its quaint stove a young 
mother stirs a pot of soup, of which the heavy 
steam fills the overhanging chimney where the 
fumes of noxious gases once made their way. In 
the second room, where bed and table and the little 
altar leave scarcely standing-room, the grand- 
mother and two blue-eyed children display their 
little home with pride. Their greeting may have 
some relation to an expected bit of silver, but the 
invoked blessings of the saints and the laugh of 
childish voices seem to have exorcised the lust of 
gold by a diviner alchemy. 

So old Prague records once more the knowledge 
common to all ages that the eyes of a child are the 
true philosopher’s stone, and the love of a child 
the true elixir of life. 


*® ¢ 


WORKED HARD, TOO. 
persistent lawyer who had been trying to es- 
tablish a witness’s suspicious connection with 
an offending railroad was at last elated by the 
witness’s admission that he “had worked on the 
railroad.” 

“Ah!” said the attorney, with a satisfied smile. 
“You say you have worked on the P. T. & X.?” 

“For how ay | a period?” , 

“Off and on for seven years, or since I have 
lived at Peacedale on their line.” 

“Ah! You say you were in the employ of the 
P. T. & X. for seven years, off and on?’ 

“No. I did not say that I was sapere’ by the 
P. T. & X. I said that I had worked on the road, 
off and on, for that length of time.” 

“Do you wish to convey the impression that you 
have worked for the P. T. & X. for seven years 
without reward?” asked the attorney. 

“Absolutely without reward,” the witness an- 
swered, calmly. ‘For seven years, off and on, I’ve 
tried to open the windows in the P. T.@ x. cars, 
and never once have I succeeded.” 


* ¢ 


THE NARROW PATH. 


here are occasional doubts in the minds of the 

elders of the Morse family as to the quickness 
of Bobby’s wits, but there has never been any 
doubt that a lesson once learned by him, however 
slowly, is forever after remembered. 


*‘Won’t you shake hands with me, Bobby?” 
asked one of his sister’s admirers, but Bobby hung 


ack, 

“T don’t care to,” he said, with terrible distinct- 
ness. 

“Don’t you like me?” asked the unwise visitor. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Bobby, and then there 
was a shocked chorus from the family. 

“Bobby,” said his aunt, reproachfully, as she 
withdrew him from the public gaze, “‘why did you 
say such a rude thing to Mr. Brown?” 

“Because, aunty,” said her wriggling charge, “I 
got spanked last week for not telling the truth, 
and I sha’n’t never take any risks again!” 


* © 


FACT AND FICTION. 


iction is stranger than truth, in spite of the 
proverb. A writer in the Atchison Globe 
gives a striking example of the contrast between 
“the way it is in books” and real life. In the 
books this is the method used: 
“Outside the wind moaned unceasingly, its voice 
now that of a child which sobs with itself in the 
night, now that of a woman who suffers her great 
vain alone, as women have suffered since life 
yegan, aS women must suffer till life wears to its 
weary end. And mingled with the wailing of 
wind, rain fell, fell py intermittently, like 
tears wrung from souls of strong men.’ 
In real life we say: 
“Tt’s raining.” 
* © 


TWO PATHETIC CASES. 


| gpg according to the following story, has 
nothing to do with the place where one is 
born. Two American Irishmen, representing the 
United States at a recent convention in Dublin, 
contributed, says a writer in the Aryonaut, these 
memorable bulls. 

One of them, in giving some details of personal 
history, informed his hearers that “he had left 
Ireland fifty-three years before, a naked little boy, 
without a dollar in his pocket.” 

The other was not to be outdone in pathos. 
Said he, “Until last week I had never set foot in 
the land of my birth.” 


* © 


. SURE OF HIS GROUND. 


he young man who had been calling so fre- 

quently on Mary at last came to see Mary’s 
father. There was a little hesitation as the two 
men met. Finally, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia /nquirer, the suitor began: 

“It is a mere formality, I know, this asking for 
your daughter’s hand ; but we thought it would be 
pleasing to you if it were observed.” 

Mary’s father stiffened. 

“And may I inquire,” he asked, ‘“‘who suggested 
that asking my consent to Mary’s marriage was a 
mere formality?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, simply. “It 
was Mary’s mother.” 


* 


A DANGEROUS PLACE. 


he two tramps had been particularly lucky, and 

having funds in hand, they discussed plans for 

the night’s shelter. “We can sleep under a roof 
if we like,” said Wiggins. 

“Sure we can,” responded Higgins, “but some- 
way these lodging-houses make me nervous. Sup- 
posing a fire was to break out in the night?” 

“You've got it right,” agreed Wiggins, dolefully. 
“It’s no place for us; they'd turn the hose on us 
in a minute!” 


* ¢ 


ALL SHE PAID FOR. 


O" her way home from morning service, says 
a writer in the New York Press, Mrs. Scott 
complained tothe friend who had joined her of the 
exceeding dulness of the sermon. 

“Yes, mama, but it was very cheap,” little 
Jimmy hastened to say. ‘You only paid a dime 





two parts. One is a kitchen three feet by four, of 





for it. 


SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in sealled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by q ti d testi ial 


FREE HOMES * * sss: 
CENTRAL CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 


W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 




















is the most widely known business school in the 
world. It isa live school for ambitious y 
men and women who wish to secure a 


















Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city 






















water supply in your fi by 

country home and ‘ installing ‘ 
= pansings the 

—plenty of wa- 

ter delivered Kewanee 





System of [ 
Water Supply 


No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and water is deliver- 
ed by air pressure. 
Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 

The costis from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 

Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalogue No. 24. It is free. 
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Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illinois. 


, 
I212Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bidg., 
50 Church St., New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg. 










thorough business training. It 
and places in paying positions over 1,000 
young people each year. 

If you want employment and can afford to pre- 


pare yourself for a paying position 


Eastman Can Help You 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penman 

ship. Civil Service pe my Departm: ents. 

cleqraphy and Railroad Work also success- 

y taught. New students may enter 

any week day. Write for 
FREE prospectus to 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A.,8.L., PREST. Box 708 Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


















For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 

200 Long Cloth. 

2611 Nainsook. 

2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 

King Philip Cambric. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good"’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
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No. 



































HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


ret 50 

§ HIGHEST 

AWARDS 
IN 

EUROPE 
AND 

AMERICA 









Registered 
Ok 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


.Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 





YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will 
not be satisfied until you wear Linene collars. 


If you can’t find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cts., we will send sample box by mail 
prepaid for 30 cents, or a single sample for 6 cts. in U. S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 








"Wearers 
"Of Rice & 
Hutchins’Shoes 
are comfortably, 
tastefully and eco- 
nomically shod." 


There’s a reason! 
































RICE @ HUTCHINS | 


7 WORLD SHOEMAKERS = 
Gi). FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY ( 


A boot like this for man or boy is the best 


thing in footwear that money can buy 
for winter wear. Storm-proof, dura- 
ble, warm and dry. 
America" high cut blucher, 12 to 17-inch 


top, tan oil grain stock, with solid heavy soles. 


es 
ACCORDING 
P rice $5.50 UP (3 uwarn) 
BY EXPRESS 50 CENTS EXTRA. 


Our well-known Brands of Shoes are sold generally % 
by Dealers throughout the U. S. F 


Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
Dept. B, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Made in "All 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
A Beautiful Waltham or Elgin Watc 


Given for only Five New Subscriptions. 


DESCRIPTION. 


HE MOVEMENTS are 
made by the American 
Waltham Watch Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., and the Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill. The workmanship and 








timekeeping qualities of 
these movements are uni- 
versally known, and the 
reputation of the manufac- 
turers is too firmly estab- 
lished to require extended 


notice. 


We offer the latest im- 
proved models, with seven 
jewels, cut expansion bal- 
ance, patent pinion, Breguet 
hair spring, quick train, 
and safety winding barrel. 
They are stem-winding and 


pendent-setting. 


e 


Ts CASES are gold- 

filled, hinged back and 
front. They are made in 
one of the largest and oldest 
established factories in the 
country, and guaranteed by 
the manufacturers to wear 


ten years. 


The gentlemen’s Watch 
is the popular 12 size, thin 
model, in either hunting or 


open-face case. 


The ladies’ Watch is the 
0 size, hunting or open- 
face, suitable to wear on a 
chatelaine pin, or with the 
regular style of lorgnette 


chain. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 














AN OPPORTUNITY. 


HIS unprecedented opportu- 
nity to secure a beautiful 
standard Waltham or Elgin Watch 
is one which will appeal strongly 
to every Companion subscriber. 
Make up your mind to secure 
one of these Watches. You can 
easily succeed. See our Offer in 
the next column. 









SPECIAL CHAIN OFFER. 


Ladies’ Lorgnette Chain. This 
is a gold-filled quality, 46inches long. 
The slide has a solid gold front and 
back, andis set with turquoise-colored 
stones. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Gentlemen’s Vest Chains. These 
comprise a small assortment left 
over from former Offers. The quality 
is a superior 14k gold-filled grade 
that will wear satisfactorily. Former 
price $1.50 to $2.25 each. Special 
price $1.25, post-paid. 














OUR OFFER. 


NY Companion subscriber 








who sends us FIVE new 
subscriptions between Jan. 7 
and March 8, 1909, will be 
given a choice of one of 
the Watches here described. 
Fifteen cents additional must 
be sent for postage and regis- 
tration. Only one Watch will 
be allowed to a subscriber. 


This Offer combines the 
full value of the Merchandise 
Payments and the Persever- 
ance Reward which is usually 
allowed for five new subscrip- 
tions. 
therefore, will be allowed 
when the Watch is selected. 
The five new subscriptions, 


No other premium, 


however, will admit the sender 
to membership in the Gold 
Coin Club and entitle him to 
share in the Member's Benefit 
Fund of $7,000.00. 


When you order do not fail 
to state whether you want a 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s Watch, 
a Waltham or Elgin move- 
ment, and also whether you 
desire open or hunting, fancy 
engraved or engine - turned 
case. 


This Offer positively expires 
March 8, 1909, and will not be 
extended beyond that time. 
We advise those of our sub- 
scribers who desire a good 
Watch to begin work immedi- 


e 


We Will Help You. 


UR WINNER’S OUTFIT con- 

tains many valuable helps and 
suggestions for easily obtaining new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 
panion. It is new in every detail, 
and the methods which it suggests 
are those which in our long experi- 
ence have proved the most successful. 
The Outfit will wisely direct the 
energy and perseverance of our work- 
ers and allow them to profit by the 
experience of our most successful 
canvassers. This Outfit will be sent 
free to any Companion subscriber 
upon application. 


ately. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pablishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
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